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THE REBIRTH OF THE FINE ARTS 
AND FRANCISCAN THOUGHT 


Il 
GIOTTO DI BONDONE 


N a colorful historical scene, and within surroundings where 

Franciscanism played a significant réle, at the turn of the 
thirteenth and during the first decades of the fourteenth ante 
we see Giotto at work. 

He was a painter, a sculptor and an architect. He won praise 
and high respect in all these fields. Yet painting was the center 
of his artistic activities. 

According to Vasari,’ Giotto was born in 1276. Pucci? informs 
us that he died in 1336, at the age of seventy, thus indicating 
his birth in 1266. The reference to his age might well be only 
approximate. In the face of these contradictory statements Giotto’s 
date of birth remains an unsolved problem. 

There is an amazing discrepancy between the darkness and 
cruelty of the epoch in which Giotto lived and the purity and 
peacefulness emanating from his pictures. During Giotto’s lifetime, 
the last of the great medieval Popes, Boniface VIII, was impe- 
tuously steering St. Peter’s ship through the turbulent seas; the 
Papal Court was transferred from Rome to Avignon; Philip Le 
Bel of France pursued his power politics ruthlessly; the Hapsburgs 
entered history, and the emperors Henry of Luxembourg and Louis 
of Bavaria took up anew the policy of intervention in Italian affairs 
as practiced by their Swabian predecessors. It was in the last year 
of Giotto’s life that Edward III of England succeeded in winning 
the assistance of Louis of Bavaria and the Flanders cities against 
France and initiated the bloody and ruinous period of the Hundred 
Years’ war. In Italy there were continuous conflicts. Venice fought 
Genoa, Boniface fought the Colonna, Florence struggled against 


1. Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ pid eccelenti architetti, pittori e scultori Ita- 
liani. Con nuove annotazioni e commenti di Gaetano Milanesi, Firenze, 1878-1880, 
vol. I., Giotto di Bondone. 


2. Antonio Pucci, “‘Centiloquio,” in Delizie degli eruditi Toscani, Firenze, 1772. 
3 
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Arezzo, Prato, Pistoia, Pisa, and Siena. Great captains like Uggo- 
cione di Faggiuola, Castruccio Castracani and the first Visconti battled 
in the field. The city of Florence was torn by civil wars between 
democrats and nobility, Guelphs and Ghibellines, Black and White 
Guelphs, Black Guelphs of the party of Corso Donati and Black 
Guelphs of the party of Rosso della Tosa. The democrats, under 
the leadership of Giano della Bella, proclaimed the right to liberty 
based upon self-determination as demanded by the laws of nature 
and forbade the sale of bondsmen. Among the enemies of freedom 
and democracy, the sinister figure of Corso Donati, the “worst of 
the culprits,”* fascinates the imagination. Almost every page of 
Dino Compagni’s contemporary chronicle is stained with violence, 
bloodshed and murder. It closes with this exclamation: “Thus our 
city is endangered! Thus, our citizens persevere in their misdeeds}... 
In this city, and by these citizens, nothing praiseworthy is done 
which would not be distorted and reviled. Men kill one another; 
crime is not punished according to law; he who has friends or 
can pay flaunts freely in spite of his crime. 

“Oh you godless citizens who have bribed all the world and 


demoralized it by your wickedness and unjust profit! It is you who 
have introduced in the world all that evil. Yet, the world is about 
again to be down upon you: The emperor with his mighty hand 
will lay hold of you and will bereave you by sea and by land.” 

Over and over again, we meet the same bitterness in Dante’s 
Divina Commedia: 


Florence 
From day to day of good is more depleted 
And into dismal ruin seems ordained* 


Rejoice, oh Florence ! Since thou art so great, 
That over sea and land thou beatest thy wings, 
And throughout hell thy name is spread abroad !° 


Spirits of less high morality than Dante veer from extreme to 
extreme, from exalted piety to godlessness, from wild joys to 


3. Dante, Divina Commedia, Purg. 24, 82. 
4. Dante, Divina Commedia, Purg. 24, 79, translated by Longfellow. 
5. Dante, Divina Commedia, Inf. 26, 1, translated by Longfellow. 
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despair, cynicism and destructiveness. The well-known poem of 
Cecco Angolieri, the “poeta maledetto” of Siena: S’fosse foco, 
arderei ’l mondo,® is at least tinged with a kind of humor. Such 
humor is lacking, however, in Cino Sighiboldi’s poem: “Tutto 
ch’altrui aggrada a me disgrada.”? These verses show a depth of 
despair and hate seldom paralleled in the history of literature. 


The Italian figurative art of the period gives no reflection of 
these troubled times. It is almost exclusively religious, though 
worldly allegories such as the presentations of good and bad 
government begin to appear as artistic themes, and in the late 
years of Giotto’s life, other secular topics come up. In his fresco 
of 1328, Simone Martini even painted one of the mighty on 
earth, Guidoriccio Ricci dei Fogliani da Reggio, the adversary of 


6. Translation by Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 


If I were fire, I'd burn the world away; 
If I were wind, I'd turn my storms thereon; 
If I were water, I'd soon let it drown; 
If I were God, I'd sink it from the day; 
If I were Pope, I'd never feel quite gay 
Until there was no peace beneath the sun; 
If I were Emperor, what would I have done? 
I'd lop men’s heads all round in my own way. 


If I were death, I'd look my father up; 
If I were life, I'd run away from him 
And treat my mother to like calls and runs. 
If I were Cecco (and that’s all my hope) 
I'd pick the nicest girls to suit my whim, 
And other folks should get the ugly ones. 


7. Cino Sighiboldi or Cino da Pistoia, poet and friend of Dante, who later 
became a famous jurist. The quoted poem is included in Vita e Poesie di Messer 
Cino da Pistoia, Pisa, 1813, Parte Quarta, Ch. III, p. 11. 


What others fills with joy, fills me with gloom; 
I loathe in what the world puts its delight. 

“And what do you like?” I'll answer this alright: 
If furious swords spread ruin around and doom; 


If raging seas become the sailor’s tomb, 
And if another Nero showed his might, 

If all turns dust what's beautiful and bright, 
And if for peace on earth there is no room. 


What I can’t stand is cheerfulness and glee. 
Melancholy alone rules heart and breath, 
As mate a maniac is just right to me. 


To see tears shed is sweet for me like mead, 
And, dying once myself, I long to see 
All those I killed in thought in pangs of death. 
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Castruccio Castracani, riding his battle horse over the field. Yet 
nowhere are the horrors of the epoch depicted and nowhere is 
the cry of desperation heard. A noble reserve is significant in all 
paintings by Giotto himself. Purity and nobility characterize the 
atmosphere of the rooms decorated by him. He never exaggerates, 
even when he depicts the antagonists and enemies of his heroes, 
the Savior, the Virgin, and the Saints to whom his paintings were 
devoted. It is not coldness or lack of temper which makes him 
do this; he knows very well how to show the utmost intensity of 
strong feelings like love, piety, or affectionate mournfulness. The 
immediate cultural atmosphere surrounding him, an atmosphere 
which had developed under the dominant influence of Francis- 
canism, saved him from the cruel and the ignoble. 


Besides the heroes of wars and politics, the heroes of economics 
have secured their place in the history of Giotto’s Florence, where 
a capitalistic age had arisen in the course of the thirteenth century, 
long before the rise of capitalism in the North. This premature 
Florentine capitalism showed very modern features. Great com- 
mercial firms, manufacturers and bankers controlled international 
commerce and international finance. As a rule these firms were 
organized as corporations, formed of family members and out- 
siders, up to thirty and more in number. Many of them enjoyed 
a world-wide reputation. The war conjuncture was exploited by 
the Bardi, Gherardini, Gianfiliazzi and others, who were selling 
arms to Italian and foreign powers. Among others, the Guidalotti 
and Neri were leaders in textiles. When the former were expelled 
after the battle of Montaperti, their factories were destroyed. We 
possess a list of them: they consisted of no less than twenty-eight 
separate buildings. Among them were two palaces, one serving as 
a store house; three buildings were devoted to the dying of cloth; 
three others, each with a separate garden, to the stretching and 
drying of it, and so on. The number of workers in such factories 
must have been quite considerable. Many of these manufacturing 
or commercial firms also carried a banking business while others 
specialized in banking alone. Among these bankers we find many 
famous names such as the Cherchi, Bardi, Peruzzi, Frescobaldi, 
Accajuoli, Cavalcanti, or Francesi. They played a special rdle of 
a highly political character as moneylenders, not only to private 
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people and firms, but also to governments, kings and the Popes. 
England, for instance, was highly indebted to the Bardi. 

The legislation of the period was very much concerned with the 
control of economy and shows efforts to curb its exaggerations. 
Laws against dishonest dealing, usury, restraint of trade, monop- 
olizing tendencies especially of the guilds,* or measures aiming at 
price control by ceiling prices were numerous. 

The early Florentine capitalists were no Puritans. They wanted 
culture, luxury and beauty around them. Besides that, they knew 
very well that their businesses included operations of a doubtful 
nature such as the taking of usurious interests and other unjust 
profits. They often tried to compensate for their sins by pious 
donations and bequests, or by the erection and decoration of 
churches and chapels. The Italian passion for fame and lasting 
glory made the latter way very attractive. Art and the artists pro- 
fited from this state of things and among Giotto’s employers we 
find the Bardi, Peruzzi, Tosinghi, Spinelli and Giugni of Florence 
and the Scrovegni of Padua. Nevertheless, we find many of these 
heroes of economics together with their colleagues in political and 
military fields appearing in Dante’s Inferno: among them Regi- 
naldo Scrovegni, the father of Enrico Scrovegni, who became the 
Maecenas of Giovanni Pisano and Giotto, and the builder of one 
of the most magnificent chapels in Christendom, Sta. Maria della 
Arena in Padua. 

Within the ranks of the Franciscans there was also much con- 
fusion and discord. On one hand, they became a rich order and 
built magnificent monasteries and churches. They were heavily 
engaged in the flourishing manufacturing of cloth. Many eccle- 
siastical dignitaries from their own ranks and such as were in 
close relation to the Franciscan Order, as the earliest known 
employer of Giotto, Cardinal Jacopo Stephaneschi of San Giorgio 
Velabro in Rome, who became later Cardinal-Protector of the 


8. The bankers, merchants and manufacturers of wool, silk, furs, and their 
products, were organized together with the notaries, lawyers and physicians in the 
arti maggiori, the seven higher guilds, whereas the artisans and smaller merchants 
were originally included in the arti minori, the five lower guilds, the number of 
which rose in the course of the thirteenth century to fourteen. These lower guilds 
sometimes developed features strongly resembling certain traits of our labor unions. 
The Bolognese jurist Oldofredi, who lived in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
reports a resolution of the mason’s guild setting forth that no mason should accept 
work with a builder who was in conflict with the guild. 
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Franciscans, were pompous prelates. On the other hand, the ad- 
herents of the strictest interpretation of the poverty rule did not 
forsake their old struggle. It flared up anew in Giotto’s time with 
the utmost intensity. Whereas the Relaxati spent enormous sums 
for their churches and cloisters, Ubertino da Casale, in his Arbor 
Vitae Crucifixae,® written in 1305, accused them of bereaving the 
poor by turning bread into the stones of their structures: “Pious 
lie says that this conduces to the honor of God, in truth it is a 
sneer for the poor Christ.” In his De Planctu Ecclesiae! of 1332, 
Alvise Pelagii declared that the majority of the monasteries was 
built from unjust mammon and therefore more consecrated to 
the devil than to God. 


In his bull, Exiit gui seminat, Pope Nicholas III had, on the 
whole, accepted the opinion of the Conventuals, who formed the 
majority within the Order. Nevertheless, the strong opposition of 
the Spirituals did not cease. Angelo da Clareno founded a con- 
gregation of friars demanding the strict interpretation of the 
poverty rule; this congregation was headed first by Pietro or Libe- 
ratus da Macerata and, after 1307, by Angelo himself. In 1309, 
the differences between the Relaxati and the Spirituali again 
reached a critical point. At the final session of the Council of Vienne, 
in 1312, the constitution Exivi de Paradiso, containing an inter- 
pretation of the rule of St. Francis along stricter lines than those 
of the bull of Nicholas III was drawn up. Notwithstanding, peace 
was not restored. Towards the end of the year 1312 a number of 
Tuscan Spirituals deserted their own monasteries and took forcible 
possession of others in Tuscany. Only a few years later, similar 
uprisings occurred in Southern France. Angelo da Clareno was 
excommunicated at Avignon in 1317. In the next year, he fled to 
Italy and founded an independent order, the Fratres de paupere 
vita; the people called their members Fraticelli. The Tuscan spi- 
rituals who had uprisen in 1312 fled later to Sicily, where, under 
the leadership of Frate Enrico da Ceva, they openly defied the 
authority of Pope John XXII. 

It is understandable that the heads of the Conventuals were 
very angry with their rebellious brothers. It is easily imaginable 


9. Tab 1, c. 12,4: 31. 
10. Lib. II, c. 26, f. 207. 
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that many sharp words were hurled against them, against their 
interpretation of the poverty rule and against poverty itself as it 
was understood by them. In the light of these circumstances the 
well-known canzone against poverty, ascribed to Giotto, becomes 
understandable. Some scholars have tried to interpret it as an 
utterance against the Franciscans, in whose employ Giotto created 
so many works, and to depict Giotto as a child of the world and 
an enemy of the clerics. Yet, if Giotto had not been deeply in- 
volved in Franciscan matters, he would hardly have interfered in 
such a way with Franciscan problems. Even Dante does not go 
deeper into this matter.'! If it were Giotto who wrote this poem, 
it would only prove that he felt involved in Franciscan affairs and 
expressed in it feelings which must have been familiar to many 
of the Conventuals to whom his friends and employers belonged. 
The painter who, in a very conspicuous place of the Arena Chapel, 
depicted the Pact of Judas and, immediately preceding it, the 
Chasing from the Temple, with the same priests acting in both 
pictures, and who, in the Crucifixion, allowed the adversaries of 
the Lord to be dominated by the group of soldiers concerned with 
Christ’s clothes (in contrast to all older iconography), was cer- 
tainly not a devotee of mammon. Like Dante, he probably bewailed 
the “cursed flower” of Florence; but he preferred to be free of 
all domination by money-thought, not only in the form of being 
possessed with a “having” spirit, but in the form of being pos- 
sessed of any peculiar spirit of “not-having” as well. 

The fact that Giotto worked for Franciscan churches, that his 
first known protector, Cardinal Gaetani-Stephaneschi, held a close 
relation to the Franciscan order, and that Giotto painted Fran- 
ciscan themes, shows at least that he was in strong contact with 
Franciscanism and, at least to some degree, familiar with Fran- 
ciscan thought. Yet this connection with Franciscanism had deeper 
roots; for the humanization of the old biblical stories and the 
intenseness with which they were reexperienced again and again, 
the holy fervor of feeling in their reproduction in art, in poetry 
as well as in sculpture and painting, grew from the soil prepared 
by St. Francis and his followers. The Franciscan view of the 
world and the Franciscan attitude towards it, born out of love, 


11. Dante, Divina Commedia, Par. 12, 124. 
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were cultural factors of eminent power, and they were responsible 
for the cultured spirit emanating from Giotto’s pictures. Their 
lovely and mellow colors, the extreme moderation and reserve 
with which scenes of violence are rather hinted at than really de- 
scribed, the sweetness and tenderness of the expressions in face 
and motion, all these features characteristic of the art of Giotto 
are emanations of the seraphic spirit of Assisi and the culture 
inaugurated by it. 


It is much more difficult to try to derive Giotto’s themes directly 
from the known Franciscan literature. Hettner!? and Thode’® and 
their followers tried to show the influence of the Meditations 
especially on Giotto’s iconography. They succeeded in demon- 
strating quite a number of parallels. Since, according to the research 
of P. Oliger,’* the Meditations must have been written in the last 
years of the twelfth or in the first years of the thirteenth century, 
Giotto may well have known them; if not, he might have known 
their content even before they were published, since he might 
well have known their author, Fra Johannes da Caulibus; San 
Gimignano is very near to Florence and Giotto was obviously 
familiar in Franciscan circles. Yet we know that motives which 
appeared in the known literature for the first time in the Medita- 
tions, can sometimes be traced in art to an earlier date. Hettner 
and Thode stress, for instance, the fact that the attitude of Giotto’s 
Holy King who kisses the feet of the Child, are not described in 
literature before the Meditations. In art, we find it already in the 
Siena pulpit of Nicolo Pisano, which is certainly older than the 
Meditations. Mrs. Gy-Wilde’® demonstrates that the picture of 
the Stigmatization over the entrance to the Bardi Chapel of Sta. 
Croce stems from the “Considerazioni” which appeared as an 
appendix to the Italian version of the Fioretti. She points out that 
this Italian version originated in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, but that the Latin source, the Actus beati Francisci et 


12. Hermann Hettner, “Die Franziskaner in der Kunstgeschichte,” Nord und 
Sued, vol. XTX, Breslau, 1881. 

13. Henry Thode, Franz von Assisi und die Anfaenge der Kunst der Renaissance 
in Italien, Berlin, 1885. 

14. P. Livorio Oliger, ‘Le meditationes vitae Christi del Pseudo-Bonaventura,” 
Studi Francescani, anno VII, 4 and VIII, 1, Arezzo, 1922. 

15. Julie Gy-Wilde, “Giotto Studien,” Wiener Jahrbuch fuer Kunstgeschichte, 
vol. VII, 1930. 
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sociorum ejus, had been written (according to the research of 
Sabatier and P. Benvenuto Bughetti) in the second half of the 
thirteenth century, yet not including the “Considerazioni.” Mrs. 
Wilde assumes that, nevertheless, some source of the ‘“Consider- 
azioni” must have existed and been known to Giotto. This is 
doubtlessly possible. On the other hand, could it not be that in those 
times which did not yet know the art of printing, when reading 
was much less common than it is today (although not in Florence 
itself, where reportedly everyone was able to read and to write), 
when, however, people were much more picture-conscious, as the 
general interest of the common man in works of art shows, that 
ingenious artists were responsible for iconographic novelties and 
changes? Be this as it may, in certain complex cases of literary 
character the dependence of artists on literary sources can be taken 
for granted. When, on the arch leading into the choir of the 
Arena Chapel, Giotto describes the happenings before the Annun- 
ciation to the Virgin, showing the intercession of the angels on 
behalf of humanity suffering under the burden of sin, and the 
contest of the Virtues before the throne of God, Mrs. Wilde is 


most probably right in seeing here the direct influence of the 
Meditations. 


The first half of the fourteenth century witnessed the first 
decisive victory of the nominalistic trend in European thought. 
Stressing the logical character of the universal, William of Ockham, 
the contemporary of Giotto, points to the perception of the sin- 
gular objects and experience as the primary sources of knowledge; 
thus, he opened the way for inductive science and became one of 
the forefathers of modern thought and philosophy. Like his pre- 
decessors also, Ockham and his followers met with the strong 
resistance of the realists; yet the fact that, in 1339, the Paris Uni- 
versity felt itself compelled to forbid lectures based on Ockham’s 
writings, and the solemn but futile rejection of Nominalism in 
1340 demonstrate that nominalistic thinking must have been already 
widespread and deeply rooted. We learn that in the following 
period also many Dominican and Augustinian friars joined those 
Franciscans who taught nominalistic doctrines. 

The same trend of thought which was, in philosophy, accepted 
and promoted first by Franciscan thinkers, led also to the objectivism 
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and the substantial qualities of Giotto’s art; in this field, Giotto 
occupies a similar place to that of Ockham in philosophy. Also 
in this sense, Giotto became the forefather of modern art; when 
old writers praised his “‘naturalism,” they referred to this modern 
kind of thought radiating from Giotto’s compositions. 


Ockham was a younger contemporary of Giotto, and Giotto 
created his first splendid works before Ockham published his 
philosophic views. A very interesting phenomenon which in later 
times can often be observed in the history of Western Europe 
appears here, perhaps, for the first time: that art is often ahead 
of philosophy in revealing the existence and the progress of the 
undercurrents of thought in an era. 


II. 


According to a note in Riccobaldo da Ferrara’s Compilatio 
chronologica, most probably referring to the year 1305,'* Giotto 
had worked in Assisi, Rimini, and Padua. We can fairly assume 
that he had been working also in Rome.’? The “Ottimo” com- 
mentary’® on Dante, which was also published within Giotto’s 
lifetime, mentions works of his in Rome, Florence, Naples, Padua, 
Vignone (or Vinegia)'® and “other parts of the world.” Later 
authors speak of works from his hand in different Italian cities, 
such as Rome, Naples, Florence, Ravenna, Rimini, and Bologna. 
It is reported that he was called also to Avignon and Milan. 


Many of his works have perished, and opinions differ about 
the authenticity of most of the remaining works connected with 
his name except his paintings in the Arena Chapel in Padua, the 
Uffici Madonna, and the frescoes of Sta. Croce in Florence. An- 


16. Riccobaldi Ferrariensis Compilatio chronologica usque ad annum MDCCCXII 
producta. In Muratori, Scriptores rerum Italicarum, Milano, 1726, p. 255. 

The note concerning Giotto would fit into 1305; some scholars, however, 
think of a later interpolation. See Rintelen, Giotto und die Giotto Apokryphen, 
Basel, 1923, p. 152 ff. 

17. It is generally assumed that Giotto lived at the turn of the century in 
Rome where he executed at about this time the mosaic of the Navicella. 

18. L’Ottimo Commento della Divina Commedia, ed. A. Torri, Pisa, 1827-9. 
This commentary originated about 1334. 

19. Different texts exist mentioning on the one hand Vinegia and on the 
other Vignone. The latter means Avignon, while Vinegia is Venice. 
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other uncontroversial work by Giotto, the Navicella at St. Peter’s 
in Rome, was so often and so thoroughly restored,?° that almost 
nothing of Giotto has survived. The fresco series in Assisi and 
some other less important works bearing his name are the subjects 
of the hottest disputes among scholars as to their supposed authors 
and the date of their creation. Rintelen?’ and Beda Kleinschmidt”? 
may be named as representatives of the divergent opinions; while 
the former strictly confines the work of Giotto to the paintings 
named in this paragraph as being uncontested, the latter tries to 
save for Giotto most of the fresco series of Assisi. 


We may understand both and accept their opinions if we 
differentiate between Giotto, the individual, and Giotto, the head 
of a large workshop executing orders presumably under his own 
or one of his chief assistant’s supervision. Wé know from Cennini 
that one of his helpmates, Taddeo Gaddi, had worked as a mem- 
ber of this workshop for twenty-four years. Sacchetti, in his Novelle, 
speaks of Giotto’s “brigade.” Reported dates from Giotto’s life 
indicate that he had worked, in the same years, at such different 
places as Florence, Naples and Bologna.** Thus, it must be assumed 


that his workshop had simultaneously large orders at hand at 
different places, and that large portions of such paintings had to 
be executed by assistants and helpers. Even in the fresco cycles 
unanimously accepted as works of Giotto we find traces of other 
hands, not only in minor details but also in the somewhat weaker 


20. Reported restorations took place in 1514, 1610, between 1610 and 1617, 
1628-1630, 1648, and 1673-1675. 

Baglione (Vite, 1773, p. 235) and Mancini (Viaggio, ed. Ludwig Schudt, 
Roem. Forschungen der Bibl Hertziana, IV, 1923, 53) report about the res- 
torations of 1610, executed by Provinciale and Cento, whereby the mosaic was 
removed, divided in three parts, and transferred to the South wall of the Vatican 
palace for a short stay. It was removed to its present place in 1675, after its last 
thorough restoration and “barockisation” by Oratio Manenti. 

See: Antonio Munoz, “I restauri della Navicella di Giotto,” Bolletino d’arte Il, 
ser. IV, 1924-5, p. 433 ff. and Werner Koerte, “Die Navicella des Giotto,” Festschrift 
Wilhelm Pinder, Leipzig, 1938. 

21. Rintelen, Giotto und die Giotto Apokryphen, Basel, 1923. 

22. Beda Kleinschmidt, O.F.M., Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi, Berlin, 1915. 


23. Rintelen in Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kuenstler 
von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1921. The dates mentioned by Rintelen 
stem partly from mere reports and only partly from documents. Giotto may have 
easily visited the three cities named in one year and may have worked there. Never- 
theless, Rintelen’s assumption that the coincidence of the dates may prove that 
Giotto had a large bottega, is very probable in the light of all the other circumstances 
known about him and other artists of his period. 
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execution of entire compositions.** It is difficult to reconcile some 
of the most famous among the controversial works, such as the 
St. Francis cycle in Assisi, with the authentic paintings. Yet, all 
reports from contemporary as well as reliable later sources establish 
for Giotto’s activity in Assisi a fair preponderance of evidence. 
Unfortunately none of these sources name specific pictures; it is 
not even clear whether Giotto’s paintings there were frescoes, 
and if so, whether they have survived. Some of the St. Francis 
frescoes, such as the scene of St. Francis breaking with his father, 
bear in their invention and composition strong evidence of Giotto’s, 


at least, indirect authorship. Apparently, however, they are not 
painted by himself. 


Apart from the hands of assistants, the hands of the frequent 
restorers are discernible. Hardly any of Giotto’s paintings escaped 
damage and restoration. Where the plasticity and the terse modeling 
of Giotto is not noticeable, where the expression does not reach 
Giotto’s intensity, assistants and restorers must be held responsible 
for the execution. Sharp colors such as the strong blue injuring 
the harmony of the Arena Chapel reveal the activities of restorers. 
Their hands are further visible in the frequent heavy and black 
contours.?° Giotto’s technique of fresco painting was described by 
Cennini: the design was put on the prepared wall in such a manner 
that it shone through the wet second cover upon which the painting 
was laid on; therefore, no new contours were drawn. We discover 
restorations most easily where the composition is mutilated by 
overpainting of essential parts of the composition®® or where old 
paint is still shining through the cover of the new.?” Here we can 


24. As examples the two last frescoes in the Arena series, the Ascension of 
Christ and the Pentecost may be mentioned. Both frescoes reveal a somewhat softer 
style than Giotto’s; their execution shows the hand of one of Giotto’s assistants 
whom we find later working in the Magdalene Chapel of Assisi. 

25. All the paintings in the St. Francis series in Sta. Croce, Florence, show 
these unGiottesque outlines. They are to be found also frequently in the Arena 
Chapel as partial restorations. 

26. This is the case, for instance, in Joachim in the temple. Weigelt (Giotto, 
des Meisters Gemaelde, Berlin-Leipzig, 1925) asserts that, at the right, two over- 
painted figures are ascertainable in their outlines and modeling under the cover of 
the overpainting. Another conspicuous case of this kind is the Annunciation of the 
Birth of St. John the Baptist in the Peruzzi Chapel: here, some figures at the right 
are missing. Mrs. Gy-Wilde points to a free repetition by Starnina in the Castellani 
Chapel of Sta. Croce (Photo Brogi 19267), after which Giotto’s composition can 
be reconstructed. 

27. Many examples can be found in the Arena Chapel as well as in the 
Florentine chapels. In the Mourning, for instance, a part of the sitting figure at the 
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also detect how much restorers misunderstood Giotto’s style, and 
how much damage was done to the general impression when 
simplicity was turned into primitivity or deep sentiment into sen- 
timentality.”® 

The dating of Giotto’s work is another controversial issue. We 
have no indication of the time in which Giotto’s works were 
created with the sole exception of the Arena frescoes which can 
be dated at least approximately. But even here chronological 
problems cannot be avoided. There is an obvious difference between 
the upper row of these frescoes relating the story of St. Joachim, 
St. Anne, and the Virgin, and the lower rows representing the life 
of the Savior. Although both series of frescoes are certainly Giotto’s, 
their stylistic differences suggest that they were not executed simul- 
taneously. Romdahl?® was the first to detect this. He concluded 
from the more monumental conception of the upper row and other 
advanced features visible in it that this row originated later than 
the other paintings of the chapel. Baumgart*° arrives at the same 
conclusion adding some more plausible reasons for his assump- 
tion. He stresses the point that the dominating position of the 
heavenly scene over the arch leading into the choir is impaired by 
the particular situation of the upper frescoes reaching into the 
ceiling. He assumes that it was added to the decoration soon after 
the completion of the story of the Savior, whereas Romdahl thinks 
that it was painted much later, after an assumed trip of Giotto 
to France where he became acquainted with French cathedral 
sculpture and its monumental style. Against them, Jantzen*' tries 
to prove that the frescoes were painted in their historical sequence; 


utmost left shines through the innermost band of the frame; in St. John on Patmos, 
ac overpainted foot of the Saint is clearly visible through the covering restoration, 
and so on. 

28. Mrs. Gy-Wilde who examined thoroughly the frescoes at Sta. Croce de- 
scribes how Bianchi, the restorer of the Bardi Chapel, aimed only at general prim- 
itivity; Marini, the restorer of the Peruzzi Chapel, had made his preliminary studies 
on Giotto before the rather doubtful paintings in Assisi; at his hands Giotto’s 
energetic drawing and modeling becomes soft and his expression often sentimental. 
Compare the violinist in the Feast of King Herod with the similar figure in the 
less restored so-called Bridal Procession of the Arena Chapel. 

29. Axel Romdahl, “Stil und Chronologie der Arenafresken Giottos,” Jahrbuch 
der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Band 32, Berlin, 1911. 

30. Fritz Baumgart, “Die Fresken Giottos in der Arenakapelle zu Padua,” 
Zeitschrift fuer Kunstgeschichte, V1, 1 ff., 1937. 

31. Hans Jantzen, “Die zeitliche Abfolge der Paduaner Fresken Géiottos,” 
Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Bd. 60, Berlin, 1939. 
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he compares the “‘paratactical” order of the upper frescoes with 
the “hypotactical” order in the middle and the even more forcefully 
centered compositions in the lowest row. Further he believes that 
the compositional principles of the upper frescoes bear resemblance 
to the earlier works of the artist such as the Navicella, whereas 
the principles applied in the lower rows lead to Giotto’s late 
works. Although his reasoning is logical and impressive, from 
other characteristics of Giotto’s style we can deduce exactly the 
opposite conclusions. For instance, in the upper row the space 
values are greater and the disposition in space clear and definite; 
in the lower rows the figures are sometimes heaped together. 
Giotto’s monumental style as known in his late works is more 
tangible in the upper than in the lower rows. Another point which 
speaks for the correctness of the latter point of view can be added. 
The artists of the late Middle Ages, as contemporaries of the 
great Scholastics, were not satisfied with giving a merely historical 
record in their cyclical compositions. Each single representation was 
conceived as part of an entity expressing a leading idea. The 
decoration of the Arena Chapel, which was devoted to the Madonna 
Annunciata, follows a similar principle. The leading idea ex- 
pressed in it is Salvation. Thus, the logical beginning of the whole 
series of paintings, depicted on the wall which was first se: 1 when 
the church was entered, was the story of the intercession of the 
angels on behalf of suffering mankind and its result: God’s mes- 
sage to the Virgin. From here, the cycle starts, following the story 
of the Savior, to the Last Judgment. The story of the Virgin before 
the Annunciation is a later added introduction separated by an 
additional frame. 


Again there is discord among scholars in dating the much 
later paintings of Giotto in the Bardi and Peruzzi Chapels at 
Sta. Croce in Florence. While the Bardi frescoes seem more ad- 
vanced, in the sense of the general trend of the contemporaneous 
art, towards elegance, gracefulness, and classical order, the paintings 
of the Peruzzi Chapel breathe the spirit of monumentality and 
power. Here, Giotto seems before his age and almost a companion 
of Masaccio and Michelangelo. 


The greatest among the Giotto problems, however, are the 
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apparent absolute novelty of his art and the evaluation of his 
singular artistic personality. 

To the artists who wrote about him, Giotto was the great 
innovator and the creator of modern art. Cennini states that Giotto 
changed art from the Greek to the Latin, thus laying the founda- 
tions of modern*? art. Ghiberti praises Giotto as the inaugurator 
of the resurrection of art after the long darkness of the preceding 
centuries; according to him, Giotto brought art back to new life 
and brought it into esteem again by his natural and graceful repre- 
sentations; he revived the ancient knowledge on art which had 
remained buried for about six hundred years. Lionardo** sees the 
greatness of Giotto in his refusal to copy old patterns; thus, he 
became greater than all his contemporaries and predecessors and 
found his heir only a hundred years later in Masaccio. For Vasari, 
Giotto is similarly the resuscitator of the art of painting which 
had been almost at the point of death; it was he who rediscovered 
the. correct manner of painting which had been lost since An- 
tiquity. 

.Poets and historians of his century extol Giotto’s greatness 
as Dante did in his famous verses,** or Petrarca, who refers to 
him when he speaks of the “pictor nostri aevi princeps.” ** Boccaccio 
and ibe older Villani stress Giotto’s ability in rendering nature. 
Modern authors agree that Giotto’s art shows an almost miraculous 
advance if compared with previous art, and that its influence on 
later artistic development can hardly be exaggerated. Jacob Burck- 
hardt wrote that even the art of Jan Steen would have been different 
and, most probably, inferior, if Giotto had not been. 


In the course of the thirteenth century, and under the influence 
of St. Francis’ attitude towards the visible world and the rising 
trend towards Nominalism, art had gradually acquired new life. 
In the last decades of this century, the world of objects — of light, 


32. First use of the term “modern” in art literature, on p. 5 of The book of 
the art of Cennino Cennini, translated by Christiana J. Herrington, London, 1899. 

33. Il Codice Atlantico, Milano 1894-1904, p. 141. 

34. Dante, Divina Commedia, Purg. 11, 95. Wickhoff, Schlosser, and others 
stress the fact that this passage has a moral meaning and points to the vanity of 
earthly fame and glory. Yet Dante would hardly have chosen the examples of 
Cimabue and Giotto if he had not agreed with the general opinion placing Giotto 
over Cimabue as the greatest in painting. Characteristically, the Dante commentators 
since the Ottimo Commentary understood this passage unanimously as a praise of 
Giotto’s greatness. 

35. Petrarca, Itinerarium Syriacum, quoted by Milanesi in his Vasari edition. 


Franciscan Studies — 2 
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space, body, mental and emotional activities — gained definitely 
its place in sculpture and painting. The tree of art was in sap 
already before Giotto. It was covered with promising buds, and 
one or the other of them had already burst into blossom. With 
Giotto, however, it suddenly stood in full bloom. It is that miracle 
of spring which is the miracle of Giotto. 

Duccio, Cimabue, Cavallini, the Isaac master, and others had 
already discovered the values of light, space, corporality and ex- 
pression; but Giotto’s light is clearer and more natural, Giotto’s 
space more definite and wider, Giotto’s bodies more substantial, 
his expressive power incommensurably greater. Giotto surpasses 
each of his great predecessors and contemporaries in the fields 
where they excelled most. Their works seem primitive in com- 
parison with his, and poor against Giotto’s abundance. This abun- 
dance, achieved without visible effort, gives to his art the aspect 
of absolute novelty. 

In all his representations, Giotto concentrates on the essential. 
He narrates his stories with restraint, omitting irrelevant detail. 
Structural quality dominates the representation of his landscapes 
and buildings, of the human body and the bodies of animals, of 
the trees, grasses and flowers. Giotto follows the same principles 
in depicting sentiment. The expression of sentiment is the structural 
core of the life of his figures. Clinging to these abstractions Giotto 
achieves not only unsurpassed clarity but also irrefutable truth. 

Giotto’s figures are three-dimensional bodies, occupying space, 
creating space around themselves, and they are placed into a spatial 
scenery. Each is closely connected with the other, thus forming 
a definite and integral part of the representation. All of them 
take part in the related story by action, thought, or sentiment. The 
psychological expression reflects their character and their actual 
situation in the story. Figures dominate the pictures. Landscape, 
architecture, animals and plants, and the little things of life are 
only parts of their sphere, framing and underlining their thoughts, 
feelings, and actions; yet as such they are indispensable to the 
narration and deeply imbued with its spirit.5¢ 


36. The long horizontal line of the rock in Joachim’s Retreat to the Shepherds 
parallels the thoughtful, stern and sad expression of the man slowly walking; the 
same rock, in Joachim’s dream, shines in the night like a ray of hope. In the Flight 
to Egypt, the mountains form not only an impressive setting, but tie up and frame 
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Since man dominates the scene, the rocks, architecture, animals 
and trees are generally reproduced in a smaller scale without en- 
dangering the truth of the representation, since the guiding prin- 
ciple is not imitation but evaluation of reality. Neither are colors 
copied from nature; they form an ideal coloristic harmony corres- 
ponding to the spirit of the painted stories. 

Thus, the unity of the artistic intuition is forcefully mate- 
tialized. The general character of the pictures has been changed 
from the epic to the dramatic. In former times, the illustrative 
tenor of the representations was predominant; now, the artistic 
structure comes to the fore. Mere illustration or the arrangement 
of the figures within old compositional schemes becomes a free 
composition, even where old iconographic schemes are used. They 
are filled with new life and new thought, and prosaic description 
changes to poetic vision. The most vigorous thought and the most 
intense feeling meet in perfect harmony. The fruit of the balance 
of such powerful forces is the great style of Giotto in its quiet 
majesty. 

The dominating position of man in Giotto’s art has its sources 
in both Hellenism and Christendom. In the Greek as well as in 
the Hellenistic and Byzantine art the interest was focused on the 
human figure. According to the Bible man is great in the world, 
overshadowed only by the infinite greatness of God; he is the 
master of the earth and of its creatures which God had given 
to him. The pantheistic attitude showing the grandeur of nature 
contrasted to the smallness of man is strange to the Christian 
art of Giotto. 

When Cennini wrote that Giotto replaced the “Greek” art 
through the “Latin” manner, he had not the manner of the old 
Romans of the Republic in mind with its naturalistic leanings and 
its relative simple narrative or descriptive compositions, but the 
Italian version of the Hellenistic art which dominated the art of 
the Roman empire from the days of the Flavian emperors up to 
the time when the separation of the Western and the Eastern 
Empire took place. Then, in the east, Byzantine art arose and soon 


the figured composition at the same time; the steeply-falling diagonal of the land- 
scape is contrasted with the slowly-rising diagonal of the group; the backward- 
leaning rocks emphasize the hardships of the way. The infinite horizon in St. John 
on Patmos corresponds to the infiniteness of his vision, etc. 
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gained an exclusive position; it became important also in the West, 
but did not supersede totally the old manner. Western Hellenistic 
traditions survived the centuries up to the Roman school of Ca- 
vallini and the Isaac master who were older contemporaries of 
Giotto. This western Hellenistic art was characterized by its pon- 
dered composition, its rilievo, its spatial concentration, the sta- 
tuary quality of the figures and their ideality and monumentality. 
All these features were taken over by Giotto. The influence of 
ancient art manifests itself in his pictures also in the abundant 
use he made of ancient drapery and ancient decoration. Sometimes 
his figures are obviously derived from ancient prototypes. In the 
fresco of Joachim’s Retreat to the Shepherds the figure of Joachim 
resembles strongly a Hellenistic figure from a Greek relief in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, which appears also in the Pisan pulpit of 
Nicolo Pisano.** The complex movement of the Sultan in the 
Bardi Chapel recalls the similar movement of the Good Shepherd 
in the Galla Placidia mosaic. Also in the representation of animals 
Giotto follows Hellenistic tradition.** The composition of the 
Navicella and its landscape are closely related to the composition 
and landscape of a Hellenistic fresco, Helen’s Reception in Troy.*® 
In the days of Giotto, probably numerous ancient and early Chris- 
tian paintings were preserved which are lost today, as, for instance, 
the doubtlessly rich series of old paintings covering the walls of 
the old dome of St. Peter in Rome, where Giotto himself is re- 
ported to have painted five large frescoes. 

From Byzantine art Giotto took over the artistic simplification 
of his compositions and the majestic appearance of many of his 
figures. Another Byzantine treat is the symbolization of buildings 
by characteristic parts or significant details of their interior. Many 
of Giotto’s iconographic schemes originated in the art of Byzan- 
tium. Byzantine tradition in Giotto cannot be overlooked; it is 
strong enough that Diel could call him a Byzantine artist of ge- 
nius, in certain respects.*° 


37. Both figures are reproduced in Swarzenski, Nicolo Pisano, Frankfurt 
a / M, 1926. 

38. See note 34 in Rintelen, Giotto und die Giotto Apokryphen. Compare also 
the animals in the Viennese Genesis. 

39. Werner Koerte, Die Navicella des Giotto. The fresco in question is re- 
produced in Monumenti della pittura antica scoperti in Italia, Il, 2, “Le pitture 
dell’aula isiaco di Caligula, descritte da G. E. Rizzo,” Roma, 1936. 

40. Charles Diel, Manuel d’art Byzantin, Paris, 1926, p. 718. 
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The great art of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in France 
was bound to make a deep impression on all the neighbouring 
peoples. Yet while Spain, Germany, and England accepted the 
spirit of this art, the case of Italy was different. Although the 
Italians accepted readily technical achievements such as the Gothic 
system of vaulting, or ornamental details or special techniques 
like the staining of glass, and although they did not hesitate to 
borrow some beautiful French types such as the Beau Dieu, only 
very few of the great Italian artists filled their work with Gothic 
spirit. Even the most outspoken Gothicist among the great Italians, 
Giovanni Pisano, embraced rather French elegance than Gothic 
spiritualism based upon the thought of Realism. Thus, also Giotto’s 
relation to the contemporary Gothic art of the North seems rather 
superficial. We find Gothic architecture in some frescoes of the 
St. Francis series in Assisi. In the Arena Chapel the two illusory 
chapels at the sides of the apse are Gothic. Among Giotto’s types, 
the Savior of the Arena Chapel recalls a Gothic figure, the French 
Beau Dieu, which occupies in Gothic art a rather singular place. 
Whereas Gothic art, generally, aimed at characteristic individual 
expression, the Beau Dieu represents a type. It shows the calm, 
free, wise and superior teacher, similar in its meaning to the old 
Greek type of the Lateranean Sophocles who also represents the 
ideal of superior personality as developed by a highly cultured and 
artistic people. It may be interesting to remember that one of the 
ancient types of the Lord, as preserved on some old sarcophagi,*? 
was conceived in direct dependence upon the old Greek himation 
figures of the Sophocles kind. In Hellenistic antiquity, the Lord 
was naturally conceived as an ideal type. When occidental art 
began to rise again, it did not dare to swerve from this path as far 
as highly venerated types were concerned. The figure of the Lord, 
particularly, remained an ideal one. It was idealized again in con- 
formity with the feeling of the advancing civilization of the western 
world, and the aim was once more to create an ideal similar to 
that represented in the old Greek poet: the wise and superior man 
embodied in a beautiful form. So the Lord is shown in the blessing 
Savior of Amiens and the similar figure of Rheims. From there, 


41. Specimens of such sarcophagi are in the museum of Clermont Ferrand and 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 
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Nicolo Pisano borrowed his blessing Savior. A descendant of this 
noble line is the Christ conceived by Giotto. 


Certain affinities between Giotto’s art and the art of Gothicism 
can be explained by the fact that the ruling trend of thought in- 
fluenced the Gothic world as well as Italian art, and by the influence 
which Italian art began to exercise now on the art of the North. 
The Gothic art of the preceding fourteenth century became also 
more and more world-conscious. In contrast to Italian art, how- 
ever, which, under the leadership of Giotto, accepted the world 
affirmatively and without qualification, and succeeded in raising 
nature to the heights of the spirit, Northern Gothic art tried the 
opposite way. Thus, it lost partly the dignity and nobility which 
distinguish many of the figures of the great cathedrals or the 
figures of Bamberg and Naumburg. As a consequence, the Gothic 
reaction towards nature became uneasy, and Gothic art preferred 
to cling to the old structureless and purely spiritual patterns, 
dominated, essentially, by the concepts of Realism. 

Already in Giotto’s lifetime traces of his influence on the 
Gothic art of the North are noticeable. In the Noli me tangere 
of Klosterneuburg*? the main group of the Lord and St. Mary 
Magdalene seems almost a copy of Giotto’s composition. Never- 
theless, it reveals utterly different features. It translates the strong 
structural forms of Giotto into Gothic spiritualism. The figures 
do not stand firmly on the ground. Giotio’s simple sarcophagus 
is replaced by an elaborated construction which is not clear in its 
meaning. The landscape is reduced to the stony base upon which 
the Savior is placed and a single purely ornamental tree. While 
Giotto’s bodies are corporeal, Christ as well as the tree at His 
side appear to be incorporeal, like flames arising from the ground. 


Giotto was no Gothic artist; he is the first great representative 
of modern art; his art is utterly Italian, nourished by Franciscan 
Christendom and the powerful ancient tradition of his people. 


42. This painting with its companions, the Crucifixion, the Death of the 
Virgin, and the Coronation of the Virgin, was painted on the Rear of the famous 
Klosterneuburg altarpiece, ascribed to Nicholas of Verdun, under the abbot Stephen 
of Sierndorf, who headed the monastery from 1324 to 1329. It shows Giotto’s 
influence on German art already in the lifetime of the great Italian. Reproduced 
in V. O. Lidwig, Der Verduner Altar, Vienna, 1929, Tafel LIII, and in Paecht, 
Oesterreichische Tafelmalerei der Gothik, Augsburg, 1929, Tafel 2. 
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In the three fresco series of Giotto in Padua and Florence 
changes of style are discernible enabling us to form a view of his 
artistic development. 

The first of these works is the decoration of the Arena Chapel 
in Padua. The handsome building consists of a simply vaulted 
hall with an adjoining Gothic choir. Doubtlessly, its architecture 
was planned with regard to its pictorial decoration. It has even 
been conjected that Giotto himself had been the architect.** The 
walls and the vault of the hall are adorned with his frescoes. 


Within a painted ornamental framework of architectonic char- 
acter including a base of imitation stone the story of the Virgin 
and the Savior is depicted, starting with the expulsion of Joachim 
from the temple and leading up to the Last Judgment. The sky- 
blue vault, sprinkled with golden stars, is divided into two sections, 
each of them centered by a medallion containing the half-figures 
of Christ and the Virgin respectively, surrounded by four smaller 
medallions with the busts of prophets in the corners. 


Entering the chapel we see above the apsidal arch Heaven 
depicted and God the Father seated on His throne, with the arch- 
angels at one side and the virtues at the other. Gabriel approaches 
Him and is ordered to deliver the message. On both sides of the 
arch, like towers flanking the entrance into the sanctuary, architec- 
tonic frames are holding the figures of the angel and the Virgin: 
at the left, Gabriel, kneeling, delivers the message; at the right, 
Mary, also kneeling,** receives it. The connection between the 
heavenly scene and the Annunciation is accentuated by the repre- 
sentation of God the Father within the architecture of His throne, 
of the same shape and scale, and with a similarly colored back- 
ground as the two pictures of the Annunciation. 


43. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Weigelt (see note 26) and Mrs. Gy-Wilde (see 
‘ mote 15) doubt this; we may, however, dismiss Weigelt’s argumentation if we 
assume that the upper row of the Arena frescoes was later added to the composition. 
Generally, Fra Giovanni degli Eremitani is supposed to have been the architect. 
Some authors see his portrait in the monk supporting the model of the church with 
his shoulders in the Last Judgment of the Arena Chapel. 

44, Kneeling symbolizes humility. The kneeling Madonna of the Annunciation 


here appears in art for the first time. In literature, this situation is first described 
in the Meditations. 
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On the lower part of the apsidal wall the Visitation and the 
Pact of Judas are depicted. Virtue and vice are contrasted here 
as in the monochrome allegorical figures of the single virtues and 
vices beneath the narrative scenes on the longitudinal walls. The 
virtues, on the side of the Visitation, lead to salvation, the vices, 
on the side of the Pact of Judas, to condemnation, as depicted 
in the Last Judgment, on the wall over the entrance. 

In the Last Judgment, the Lord appears in superhuman pro- 
portions and in full glory. Surrounded by a mandorla in the colors 
of the rainbow, He centers the majestic composition. Angels en- 
circle Him, four of them sounding the trumpets of doom. On 
either side of the Lord the apostles are seated over a balustrade 
separating the lower regions from heaven, on elaborate thrones. 
Heaven is filled with the angelic choirs in symmetrical groups, 
each choir headed by a leader in helmet or with stave or banner. 
Six of the heavenly choirs are fully visible, two others partly, while 
the ninth is replaced by the light streaming through the large 
tripartite window of the entrance wall, which is thus included 
in the composition. 

Before Christ, the Cross is raised on earth by two angels; to 
the right of it, we see the Resurrection of the dead and, on the 
next higher level, the procession of the elect guided by angels. 
Over this group the Saints are moving upwards, led by the grandiose 
figure of the Madonna. 

Only less than a quarter of the painting is devoted to the re- 
presentation of hell. In its description Giotto follows old patterns. 
A mighty stream of fire issues from the mandorla surrounding 
the Lord and spreads wildly towards the right corner of the com- 
position. Naked figures rush down from above, others are dragged 
along by the demons to the enormous Satan who devours them. 
Dark and gloomy tints replace Giotto’s light and lovely colors; 
love, which fills heaven and triumphs on earth, has no place here. 
This absence of love imparts to Giotto’s hell demoniacal power. 

Between the resurrection and the group of the elect, Enrico 
Scrovegni, the donor of the chapel, offers its model, which is sup- 
ported by the shoulders of an Augustinian monk,*® to a group 
of three magnificent figures. Scrovegni and the monk show in- 


45. See note 43. 
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dividual features; they are fine examples of Giotto’s art of por- 
traiture for which he was famous.* 

Between the representation of the message and the Last Judg- 
ment the story of salvation is spread. The story of the Conception 
of the Virgin and of Her youth before the Annunciation appear 
in the upper row of the frescoes. In the second row the story of 
Christ from His birth to the slaughter of the innocents and from 
His teaching in the temple to the chasing of the merchants from 
the temple is depicted. The third row shows the Passion from the 
Last Supper to the mocking of Christ, and from the bearing of 
the Cross to the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

The single pictures are surrounded by the ornamental frames. 
The stories of St. Joachim, St. Anne, and the Virgin before the 
Annunciation are separated, in their entity, by a second ornamental 
outline indicating their merely introductory character. The height 
of the north wall is accentuated by vertical bands embellished 
with small representations from the Old and New Testaments and 
half-figures of Saints. On the south wall, the same type of division 
separates the frescoes in the upper row, while, in the lower rows, 
the high Gothic windows fulfill the same purpose. Three of these 
ornamental bands overarch the ceiling thus framing the intersections 
of the vault. At the bottom of the vertical bands the figures of 
the Virtues and Vices are depicted in stone imitation. 

The single stories, as particular in Franciscan art, are narrated 
in a simple manner, but with great expressive power. Deep hu- 
manity is matched with intense religious feeling. For the simple 
man, easily cognoscible personalities in clearly characterized atti- 
tudes display the well-known tales. Moving tenderness and the sweet- 
ness of natural human feelings as conjugal love, motherly affection, 
or the sorrow and grief of mourning appeal to the heart. The 
nobility of the holy figures lifts mind and soul. 

Giotto’s means in reaching such effects seem very simple. With 
one line he is able to express a whole character and its particular 
reaction in a given situation. The almost straight line of the back 
of St. Elizabeth in the Visitation expresses motherly love, the 
devotion of old age, nobility and humbleness. The outlines of the 
heavy body of the kneeling priest in the picture of the suitors of 


* Vide plate opposite page 19. 
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the Virgin awaiting the miraculous sign indicating Her future 
husband give the impression of a devotion whose prayer, as Thode 
remarked, almost forces down the blessing of heaven. Utmost 
love, devotion and longing is expressed in the simple outline of 
the figure of St. Mary Magdalene in the Noli me tangere, while 
the vertical line of the mantle of Christ is like a wall, as forbidding 
and imperative as His gesture. St. Magdalene’s outline in the Re- 
surrection of Lazarus, in a similar posture, is a picture of the 
humility of the mortal creature before the Master of life and 
death. In this painting, the distance between the figure of the 
Savior and that of Lazarus seems to be much greater than the 
actual space between them. This is achieved partly by Giotto’s 
great art of composition, by the unevenness of the soil and the 
movements and gestures of the figures between Christ and Lazarus. 
It is achieved, however, in a much higher degree by the spiritual 
content which Giotto pressed into this picture. The distance be- 
tween Christ and Lazarus is the distance between life and death, 
and between heaven and earth. In this particular picture, the painter 
used, in almost exact reproduction, an old iconographic scheme. 
Its narration is simple and clear and can be taken in at a glance. 
Yet, on closer examination, its mystical power and symbolic sig- 
nificance will carry us to breathtaking peaks of thought and 
feeling.*® 


46. It is instructive to compare Giotto’s compositions with those of his school. 
In the Resurrection of Lazarus in the St. Magdalene Chapel in Assisi, for instance, 
the Lord is shown walking towards the grave in a hilly landscape over even ground; 
he seems to come nearer to Lazarus with every step. Lazarus appears already living 
and has the color of life. St. Magdalene and her companion are kneeling in deep 
devotion in the attitude of the kneeling figures before St. John in the Resurrection 
of Drusiana. The whole story is well related in a plain and narrative manner, 
almost “gemuetlich.”” In Giotto’s picture in the Arena Chapel dramatic contrasts 
are stressed. Lazarus shows the color of death, he seems to be almost Death itself 
confronted with the Lord of life. Christ and the apostles stand against the joyous 
background of the sky, Lazarus and the group surrounding him against the pale 
background of the earth which seems to be the grave itself. All life is concentrated 
in Christ and emanating only from Him, and then not only to Lazarus but to the 
whole group between the Lord and him, animating all these phantomlike people 
the nearer they are to Christ in corporeal distance and in thought. The women, 
showing in their kneeling attitude more than reverence and devotion, look awestruck 
in the face of the incredible miracle. Each detail of the picture is impregnated 
with the significance and the pathos of the whole story. The two hands of Christ 
and the man flanking the Lazarus group alone reveal its spirit. In each of his stories, 
Giotto’s rich and profound mind accomplishes miracles of philosophic and poetic 
description. Each of them deserves to be expounded not only literally, but also 
spiritually, allegorically, and mystically, as the Scriptures were expounded by the 
old commentators. 
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With line, shade and color the painter shapes his forms, creates 
the illusion of light, space and body, and reproduces motion and 
emotion. He materializes his artistic intuition by integrating all 
this into a rhythmically ordered entity. The greater and more 
sublime his intuition is in respect to truth and clarity, to vigor 
and depth of feeling and thought, the greater his power of inte- 
gration, the more will the artist fill us with admiration. There 
were very few artists who, in these respects, can be compared 
with Giotto. 

The works of young artists are often predominantly emotional. 
Later on the problems of form gain in importance. The next great 
fresco series of Giotto, the St. Francis series in the Bardi Chapel 
of Sta. Croce in Florence, reveals the formal endeavors of the 
matured master. 

It was many years after the completion of the work in the 
Arena Chapel that Giotto executed the decorations of the chapels 
in Sta. Croce. It is reported that he decorated four chapels of this 
church. Only two of them and the painting of the Madonna over 
the entrance to the third have survived. The frescoes, which had 
been whitewashed, have been uncovered in the nineteenth century, 
whereby they had undergone a thorough restoration so that “little 
more than the composition are now Giotto’s” (Berenson). 


On the outside of the entrance wall of the Bardi Chapel, Giotto 
depicted the Stigmatization of St. Francis. This painting has suffered 
relatively few changes from later hands, thus giving us the possi- 
bility of studying Giotto’s style in this period of his life. The 
compositional principles deducted from the analysis of this painting, 
applied to the stories in the chapel, prove the genuineness of 
the latter. 

The interior of the chapel is adorned with scenes from the 
legend of St. Francis. If we start with the paintings under the 
vaults of the Gothic construction the story begins with the scenes 
that connect the Saint with the Church: on one side, we see St. 
Francis parting with his earthly father after having returned to 
him his earthly belongings, and embraced by the Church naked 
as a newly born. On the other side, the Church accepts the brother- 
hood of St. Francis in the person of Pope Honorius III who confirms 
the rule of the Franciscan Order. The Saint’s apostolic activity is 
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recalled in the scene in which he tries to convert the Sultan. In 
the next fresco his death and his assumption are depicted, while 
the two last representations deal with his miraculous appearance 
to the brothers of his Order in Arles and with the visions of Bishop 
Guido and Brother Augustine. All these paintings are richly and 
gracefully framed. Four large figures of Franciscan Saints and, 
on the ceiling, three small allegorical representations complete 
the decoration. 


Compared with the frescoes of the Arena Chapel this work 
appears richer in ornamentation and more decorative in its com- 
position. To serve the decorative principle, a uniform and symme- 
tric disposition of the scenery has been adopted. The buildings 
framing the stories are more independent and more ornate than 
before. The ornaments themselves show more natural details, and 
the figures’ accidental traits are taken rather from nature than 
from abstract ideals. The garments in their often rich appearance 
are painted for their own sake; the imitation of fur in the rich 
habit of St. Francis’ father or the cascades of folds in the draperies 
of the Mohammedan priests are not subservient to sentimental 
expression in the same degree as the draperies were in the Arena 
Chapel. Yet the ornamental beauty of the Gothic line does not 
govern the bodies themselves which became even more definite 
in their spatial appearance, more tangible in themselves, although 
Giotto has never been nearer to Gothic elegance than here. The 
paintings of the Bardi Chapel in their harmony and balance of 
proportion forecast the classic art of the sixteenth century. 


Giotto appears here on his artistic peak. Knowledge of imitation 
and decoration brings about a rich and costly surface. His wisdom 
of disposition is admirable, and it is no wonder that Ghirlandajo 
copied one hundred and fifty years later the scene of St. Francis’ 
death almost literally.*7 


It is not a very great step to the adjoining Peruzzi Chapel, 
but it is a step forward from the highest peak. This means, in 
some respect, a step down, as old age must mean a step down 
from the height of life. Yet, as often the case in the life of very 
great artists, old age, although reduced in vigor and color and 


47. In S. Trinita, Florence. 
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perhaps also in abundance, brings about wisdom which is beyond 
the realities of the day. In many respects, the decoration of the 
Peruzzi Chapel is the sublimest work left us by Giotto. 

One wall of the chapel is devoted to St. John the Baptist. Three 
large frescoes, the annunciation of St. John’s birth, his nativity 
and Zacharias writing his name, and, finally, the Feast of King 
Herod adorn it. St. John the Baptist himself in his popular figure 
does not appear in either of these compositions. The other wall, 
containing the stories of St. John the Evangelist, shows the Saint 
on the island of Patmos, the resuscitation of Drusiana, and St. 
John’s ascension. 

There is a final monumentality in the conception of the figures 
and objects. Great tension fills the compositions. The human per- 
sonalities of the leading figures are overshadowed by the super- 
human character of their forms. Space, which had been since the 
early experiment in the Navicella, always strictly confined and 
limited, becomes boundless in the picture of St. John on Patmos. 
Landscape becomes even more decorative than it was before. 
Realistic details are strictly omitted, only little color is used, and 
no trace of Gothic elegance is visible. The ornamentation is much 
less rich than in the neighbouring Bardi Chapel, and all the ob- 
viously pleasant as well as all popular features are neglected. Sheer 
greatness dominates the mighty compositions. 

The figures in the St. John Chapel are stern and grave; they 
do not exhibit their feelings in the expression of their faces or 
in their motions. Nevertheless, the paintings are vibrant with 
emotion. They are ripe fruits of the spirit of love which led to 
the dolce stil nuovo in literature and art from the religious rev- 
elation of St. Francis. 


Harry B. GUTMAN 
New York. 





A SPECIAL ASPECT OF ATHANASIAN 
SOTERIOLOGY 


PART I 


T. ATHANASIUS was on fire with the love of Christ. What 

he wrote of his friend could be written of him: “...1 am con- 
fident that you consider knowledge of, and faith in, Him [Christ} 
more precious than all else.” 1 Likewise, he himself could be called 
what he called this friend, ¢:Aéxpioros, a lover of Christ.2 His love 
of Christ is the key to his whole life and also to his writings. Christ, 
the Word Incarnate, occupies the central position in the doctrinal 
system of this celebrated Doctor of the Church, as all writers on 
Athanasius observe. It is true, he did not write a Summa of Christ- 
ology or of theology; however, from his writings we can build up 
a rather complete system of religious thought in his day. In that 
system Christ, under one aspect or another, is always in the central 
place. 

Whenever we consider the place of Christ in God’s plan of 
the universe, we are, as a matter of fact, asking what the purposes 
of Christ’s existence in this life and in the glorious life are, and 
also what relation there exists between these various purposes. 

St. Athanasius treats ex professo the purposes of the Incarnation 
of the Eternal and Divine Word. True, the chief burden of all his 
writings is to prove that Christ, and consequently, the Word, is 
divine; but in proving this he also explains why the Word who is 
divine and eternal, took unto Himself our human nature. He men- 
tions various purposes of the Incarnation without really philoso- 
phizing on the relation between them. 

In his work Contra Gentes, St. Athanasius refutes hellenistic 
idolatry: he demonstrates the sinful origin, progress and extrav- 
agance of idolatry. To this he opposes the knowledge of the true 
God, which was given by the Eternal Word from the beginning 
of creation, and the knowledge of God which could be gotten by 

1. Contra Gentes, n. 1 (P. G., 25, 5 B). 
2. Ibid., n. 47 (P. G., 25, 96 B); De Incarnatione Verbi, n. 1 (P. G., 25, 
97 A); n. 56 (25, 196 A). 
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the contemplation of the creation even after man had sinned. In 
his second work, De Incarnatione Verbi, which is really only a 
continuation and completion of the first, he deals with the restora- 
tion, through the Word Incarnate, of the primitive work of God 
which had been destroyed by sin. In this work he treats ex professo 
two main reasons for the Incarnation. From this brief outline of 
these two works we can see that Athanasius is studying and de- 
scribing the plan of God in the order of execution, in the historical 
order: at creation God gave man knowledge of Himself through 
the Eternal Word; man sinned and lost that knowledge, but God 
had made provision that man should still be able to know Him 
through the creation; then in the fullness of time the Word became 
incarnate in order to restore the power to know God through the 
Eternal Word. 


CHRIST OUR SAVIOR 


We will examine in detail the various purposes of the Incarna- 
tion that St. Athanasius proposes. The first one that he discusses 
is the need of redeeming sinful man. He introduces the subject 


thus: 


But to explain these matters [sc., the Incarnation and the divinity of 
the Word], it will be of service to recall what was said above f[i.e., in 
Contra Gentes} in order that you may be able to know why the Word of 
the Father, who [the Word] is so great and so eminent, appeared in a 
body; and that you will not think that the Savior bore a body as a con- 
sequence of his nature; but [that you will know} that He who is by nature 
incorporeal and the Word, has nevertheless appeared to us in a human 
body for our salvation because of His Father's goodness and love for man. 
Besides, in giving this exposition it is proper to speak first of the creation 
of all things, and of God their Artificer, so that by this method one may 
rightly perceive that the renewal of creation has been wrought by the Word 
who had created the same in the beginning. For [then} it will not seem 
a contradiction that the Father wrought the salvation of creation in Him 
by whom He had created the same.* 


So it is for our salvation that the Word who had created us 
became incarnate. And this salvation includes liberation from sin. 
That is what St. Athanasius spoke of in Contra Gentes, and that is 
what he later says still more clearly. 


3. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 1 (P. G., 25, 97 B); cf. Contra Arianos, Il, 29-31 
(26, 385-389) et passim in nearly all his works. 
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You are wondering perhaps why in the world we are at present dis- 
cussing the beginnings of mankind, whereas we proposed to speak of the 
Incarnation of the Word. But this is by no means foreign to the scope of 
our treatise. For when speaking of the appearance of the Savior among us, 
it is necessary to speak also of the origin of men, that you may plainly 
know that our cause was the occasion of His descent, and that our trans- 
gression called forth the Word’s love of man, so that the Lord should 
come to us and appear among men. For we were the purpose of His in- 
carnation, and for our salvation He acted most lovingly toward man in 
being born and appearing in a human body.‘ 


God created man in grace; but man forsook God.> However, 
it would have been very absurd for God to let His great work 
perish completely; so He owed it to His wisdom to redeem man 
in some way.® But no one was so capable of restoring all things 
to man, as the Word Who excelled all things; and no one was 
so fit, and even necessary, to make man incorruptible, as the Word 
Who created all things out of nothing.’ For this reason, the Word 
Who had created man became man in order to re-create man. 


For this purpose, then, the incorporeal and incorruptible and immate- 
rial Word of God comes to our regions, although even before He was not 
far away... He took pity on our race and had mercy on our weakness. Con- 


descending to our corruption and being unable to bear that death should 
have dominion — lest what He had made should perish and the Father's 
work in regard to men should come to nought — He takes unto Himself 
a body, and that no other kind than ours... For He, being powerful and 
the Creator of all things, prepares for Himself the body as a temple in 
the Virgin, and makes it His own (idcororeirat) as an instrument by 
which He is made known and in which He dwells; and having thus taken 
from our bodies one of like nature, and giving it up to death in the stead 
of all — because all were liable to the corruption of death — He offered 
it to the Father, doing this, moreover, because of His love toward man, 
for this purpose that, all having died in Him, the law concerning the 
corruption of men might be abrogated — since its power was exhausted 
(aAnpwbeions ) in the Lord’s body, and it no longer held any ground 
against men of similar nature — and that, whereas men had turned toward 
corruption, He might again turn them toward incorruption and bring 
them to life from death by making the body His own (id:omorjoe) and 
by the grace of the resurrection, removing death from them as straw 
from fire.® 


. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 4 (P. G., 25, 103 A). 

. Ibid., n. 5 (P. G., 25, 103 D - 105); De Decretis, n. 6 (26, 436 A). 
. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 6 (P. G., 25, 108 A); n. 8 (25, 109). 

. Ibid., n. 7 (P. G., 25, 108 C). 

. Ibid., n. 8 (P. G., 25, 109 A). 
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And again, 


For, since the Word perceived that the corruption of men could not 
be undone in any other way than by unconditional death, and since the 
Word, immortal as He is and the Son of the Father, could not suffer 
death, on this account He takes unto Himself a body capable of death, in 
order that this [body}, having partaken of the Word Who is above all, 
might become worthy to die in the stead of all, and because of the Word 
Who dwells in it, it might abide incorruptible, and that henceforth cor- 
ruption might cease from all by the grace of the resurrection... And thus 
the incorruptible Son of God, being united with all by a like body, nat- 
urally clothed all with incorruption, by the promise of the resurrection. 
And so the corruption of death no longer has any power against men 
because of the Word Who dwells in them by means of the one body.® 


In the following number our Doctor reminds us that he had 
been treating the first cause of the Saviors being made man; 
namely, the giving back of incorruption by dying on the cross.'° 
Then he continues to show the fitness of the Incarnation because 
of the second purpose; namely, for revealing God.'' He concludes 
the discussion by summing up the two purposes thus: 


For by the Incarnation the Savior was to accomplish two works of 
love: first He put away death from us and renewed us again (dvexaivegey) ; 
secondly, being invisible and unseen, He appeared and made Himself 
known by His works as the Word of the Father and the Ruler and King 
of the universe.1? 


Later he again sums up the various purposes of the Incarnation, 
showing that the Word alone was qualified to accomplish them. 


We have, therefore, stated, as far as possible, in part also as far as 
we were able to understand, the reason of His bodily appearance; [namely, } 
that it was in the power of none other to change corruption into incor- 
ruption, except the Savior Himself who at the beginning had also made 
all things out of nothing; and that it was in the power of none other to 
create anew ‘wa\wdvaxrica) for men the likeness (74 xar’ dxdva) of the 
image, except the Image of the Father; and that it was in the power of 
none other to present the mortal as immortal, except He Who of Him- 
self is Life (dvrofwAs ), our Lord Jesus Christ; and that it was in the 
power of one other to teach [men]} about the Father and to overthrow 


. Ibid. n. 9 (P. G., 25, 112 A). 

. Ibid. n. 10 (P. G., 25, 113 C). 

. Ibid., nn. 11-16 (P. G., 25, 113-125). 

. Ibid., n. 16 (P. G., 25, 124 D - 125 A). 
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the worship of idols, except the Word Who arranges all things and is 
alone the true Only-begotten Son of the Father.?* 


If one were to ask why the Word did not assume some nobler 
nature to accomplish this work, St. Athanasius would answer that 
man alone had gone astray and needed to be healed.’* Let us note 
that this reason would suffice for the Word’s assuming man. The 
fact that man was in need of redemption is sufficient reason for 
the Word’s taking man’s nature. But it is not necessarily the ex- 
clusive or final reason. 

Again, if the Word Who created man, also saved Him, but 
not by a mere Fiat, as in creation, it was because for creating man 
there was nothing which could be used as an instrument; whereas 
for saving man, man was already in existence and was tending 
to corruption. Moreover, death was intrinsic to man, therefore life 
should be intrinsic to man; that is, the Word Who is Incorruption, 
should be united with the body and make it incorruptible.’® 

In the reasons we have given, St. Athanasius is certainly making 
the Incarnation dependent upon the work of restoration. Even the 
manifestation of the Father through the Incarnate Word belongs 
to the order of restoration: the Incarnate Word is to restore the 
knowledge of the Father which the Word had given at creation, 
but which was lost through sin. However, nowhere in these two 
works does Athanasius say that the work of restoration was the 
only reason of the Incarnation. He does make the remark: “But 
since the debt that all owed had to be paid, all likewise, as I have 
already stated, were obliged to die; on this account especially 
(pwddwrra) did He come to live among us.”?® But this pddwra 
(praecipua) need not be taken in the sense of primary or final. 
It simply means the most important in view of man’s fallen state, 
from which he had to be freed. As we noted in the beginning, in 
these two works St. Athanasius is following the order of execution. 
He wants to give reasons for the Incarnation of the Word to show 
that, although the Word is eternal and divine, there still were 
good reasons why He should have taken a body in time. St. Atha- 
nasius did not have to state the reason that was primary in the 
"13, Ibid., n. 20 (P. G., 25, 129 C). 

14. Ibid., n. 43 (P. G., 25, 172 B). 


15. Ibid., n. 44 (P. G., 25, 173 C and 176). 
16. Ibid., n. 20 (P. G., 25, 129 D). 
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mind of God; any reason of the Incarnation would prove his point. 
In fact, the need of dying for man and of manifesting the Father 
to man, were more cogent reasons because more tangible. 

As we saw, St. Athanasius insists that the Word alone was 
properly qualified to restore man, and that He became man for 
that reason. But we should not make the mistake of concluding 
from this that the Word became incarnate primarily and ultimately 
because of the work of restoration. The conclusion is simply not 
warranted. In fact, the opposite would seem to be true. If only 
the Incarnate Word could make man incorruptible and give man 
a knowledge of the Father, it would seem that the Word had in 
mind from the very beginning to become incarnate, since man was 
destined to that incorruptibility and knowledge from the beginning. 
This idea recurs later more than once. In the meantime, let us 
remember that Athanasius is following the historical order in his 
explanation, and that it is evident that incorruption is the ultimate 
goal of Christ’s coming, even though He must pass through death. 

Sometime after Athanasius had written those first two gems of 
Patristic literature, the heresy of Arius grew very strong and spread 
far and wide. He pushed a vigorous pen in refutation of it. The 
Arians maintained that the Word, Jesus Christ, was a mere creature. 
God, wishing to create us, first created the Word in order that 
through Him as an instrument He might create us.17 One of their 
main arguments for that stand was taken from Proverbs 8, 22, 
which according to the Septuagint (which they followed) reads: 
“The Lord created me a beginning of his ways for his works.” 
St. Athanasius insists that they misinterpret this text which does 
not refer to the Word as such, but to the Incarnation of the Word. 
He devoted the entire first book and forty-three numbers of the 
second book of Contra Arianos to proving that the Word is divine. 
After having firmly established that truth from various texts of 
Sacred Scripture, he devotes the rest of book two to explaining 
the correct meaning of Proverbs 8, 22. 


Not as if forgetting that It [Wisdom] is Creator and Maker, or 
ignorant of the difference between the Creator and creatures, does It 
number Itself among the creatures; but It intends a certain sense, not patent 
but latent, as in [the style of} proverbs, which It inspired the saints to 


17. Cf. Contra Arianos, 1,5 (P. G., 26, 21 B - 24); II, 25 (26, 200 B). 
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use in prophecy, and soon after It Itself gives the meaning of “He created” 
in another, parallel expression, saying, “Wisdom made herself a house.” 
It is clear, then, that our body is Wisdom’s house, which It took unto 
Itself on becoming man; hence with reason does John say, “The Word 
was made flesh,” and through Solomon Wisdom, observing closely, says 
of Itself, not “I am a creature,” but only, “The Lord created me a be- 
ginning of His works’; nor, “He created me that I might exist’; nor, 
“I have a creature’s beginning and origin.” 1* 


Time and again he tells us that this passage of Proverbs refers 
to the Incarnation of the Word and not to the existence of the 
Word as such.’® And he never retracts that opinion. It is true that 
in numbers 77 to 82 of book two, he gives another interpretation, 
but this does not exclude the first, nor does he thereby retract the 
first. There he states that “created me” refers to the created image 
of Eternal Wisdom which the Word implanted in all created things 
at their creation. The image of which he speaks there does not 
seem to be a mere natural image; it includes the supernatural image 
impressed on man through grace at creation. St. Athanasius does 
not always make a clear-cut distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural gifts at creation because both were given at the 
same time.?° And even at creation the supernatural image was the 
more important, so he stresses that. It is an image by which man 
could know God as Father;? it is a likeness to the Image, the 
Eternal Son of God. 


Now this explanation does not contradict the one given first; 
it is merely a fuller explanation of the passage of Proverbs. The 
same Son, the Father’s Wisdom, whose image was impressed on 
all things in creation, became incarnate to restore that image. The 


18. Ibid., Il, 44 (P. G., 26, 241 B). 

19. Cf. Ibid, I, 13 (P. G., 26, 40); 62 (26, 141); II, 45 (26, 241); 50 (26, 
253 A); 61 (26, 277 A). St. Athanasius himself adds this note of precision, “to the 
Word as such”; sbid., II, 8 (26, 164 A); III, 41 (26, 409 B); 51 (26, 432 C). 
or often _ speaks of, “according to the essence of the Word”; cf., e.g., II, 13 

26, 173 C). 

20. Contra Arianos, Il, 77-82 (P. G., 26, 309-321): De Incarn. Verbi, n. 5 
(25, 103 D - 105); De Decretis, n. 6 (25, 436 A). See J. A. Moehler, Athanasius 
der Grosse und die Kirche seiner Zeit, besonders in Kampfe mit dem Arianismus 
(Mainz, Kupferberg, 1884), pp. 137 and 142; L. Atzberger, Die Logoslehre des hl. 
Athanasius: Ihre Gegner und ihre unmittelbaren Vedlentor (Muenchen, 1880), pp. 
152-160; H. Straetter, Die Erloesungslehre des hl. Athanasius (Freiburg in B., 1894), 
p. 22. The Protestant writer Voigt, in Die Lehre des Athanasius von Alexandrien 
(Bremen, 1861), p. 107, maintained that the image of which Athanasius writes is 
wholly natural. 

21. Cf. Contra Arianos, Il, 78 (P. G., 26, 311-312); n. 80 (26, 315-316). 
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same passage of Proverbs can refer to both phases of the divine 
economy. This he implies when in this very context he again refers 
to the Incarnate Word. 


Since, however, he continues, saying, “When He prepared the heaven, 
I was present with Him,” we must know that He says these things not 
as if the Father prepared the heaven or the clouds above without Wisdom 
—for it cannot be doubted that all things are created in Wisdom, and 
without It was made not even one thing. But this is what He says, “All 
things were made in Me and through Me, and when need arose that 
Wisdom should be created in the works, I, being indeed with the Father 
by My essence, fitted My own impress to the works by a condescension to 
things originate, so that the whole world, as in one body, might not be 
discordant, but in concord with itself... For no longer, as in former times, 
did God will to be known by an image and shadow of Wisdom, {that, 
namely,} which is in the creatures; but He has made the true Wisdom 
to take flesh and to become man and to endure the death of the cross, in 
order that by faith in It henceforth all that believe may be saved. However, 
it is the same Wisdom of God which formerly through Its own image 
in the creatures (whence also it is said to be “‘created”), manifested Itself, 
and through Itself, Its own Father; and afterwards, though It is the Word, 
“was made flesh,” as John says; and after abolishing death and saving our 
race, It revealed Itself still more clearly, and through Itself, Its own Father, 
saying: “Grant to them that they may know thee, the only true God, and 
him whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ.” Cf. John 17, 3.?? 


According to this citation, then, Wisdom is “created” because 
of Its impress on creatures at creation and because of the Incarna- 
tion. Another reason for saying that Athanasius never rejected his 
first explanation is that immediately after giving the second inter- 
pretation, he begins book three by stating that Proverbs 8, 22 has 
a correct sense when referred to Christ;?* evidently he is referring 
to the explanations given in numbers 44 to 82, not merely to num- 
bers 77 to 82. After having spent so much time on the first expla- 
nation, he can hardly be said to reject it by an appendix of a few 
numbers. Furthermore, the first interpretation occurs again in later 
writings. For instance, in the Second Epistle to Serapion he writes, 
“,.. thus when we hear this word “created,” it would be proper to 
recall that He who is God, was created man.” 4 


Finally, St. Athanasius makes it a point in other places to give 


22. Ibid., Il, 81 (P. G., 26, 321). 

23. Ibid., Ill, 1 (P. G., 26, 321). 

24. Ad Serapionem, Il, 8 (P. G., 26, 621 B); cf. n. 7 (26, 620); also De Sen- 
tentia Dionysii, nn. 10-11 (25, 493 C and 496). 
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as many legitimate explanations of a text as possible, thereby more 
completely to confound the adversaries. That he intends to do the 
same here is plain from the introduction he gives to the second 
interpretation. He had just finished some thirty numbers in ex- 
plaining the passage of the Incarnate Word, then he adds: 


These things, therefore, should suffice as a proof that the Word of 
God is not a creature, and that, moreover, the sense (dtdvorav) of the 
sentence is correct. Since, however, this sentence, when thoroughly exam- 
ined, has a correct sense from every angle (zavraydGev) it may be of 
service to state this sense (vodv) so that by many [senses} these senseless 
men might be put to shame.” 


At times, even while giving the first interpretation, St. Atha- 
nasius wrote as if he were referring Proverbs 8, 22 to the Word 
as Divine only; for example, 


Therefore, if the Word would be a creature, He would not be first 
or beginning of the rest; if, however, He is before all, as indeed He is, 
and if He Himself alone is First and Son, He is therefore not the beginning 
of all things as to His essence; for the beginning of all things is also 
numbered among the al/. If, then, He is not a beginning, neither is He 
a creature; but it is very plain that He differs in essence and nature from 
the creatures, and is other than they, and is Likeness and Image of the 
only and true God, since He is also an only one.?¢ 


In regard to this passage we must note that, though the Word 
is not a creature, He is the beginning of creatures, however, not 
by His essence, that is, not as God Himself, but by an office He 
received, namely, by His relation to creatures as Mediator. The 
Word could not be the beginning of creatures if He were a mere 
creature, neither is He, on the other hand, the beginning of creatures 
as God without any relation to creatures. So the very fact that the 
Word became the beginning of all things created shows that He 
existed before them in some respect, even though He became like 
them in “being created,” that is, in the Incarnation. Therefore the 
passage of Proverbs 8, 22 implies that Christ is divine, even though 
directly it refers to His human nature. St. Athanasius deduces the 


25. Contra Arianos, Il, 77 (P. G., 26, 309 C and 312 A); cf. ibid. I, 44 
(26, 101) in regard to Phil. 2, 9-10; #bid., II, 1-11 (26, 145 D-169) in regard to 
Hebr. 3, 2; zbid., II, 11-14 (26, 169-177) in regard to Acts 2, 3. 

R oe. II, 49 (P. G., 26,252 A); cf. also nn. 48 and 50 (26, 248 C 
and 253). 
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same thing from the expression “for the works,” namely, if he 
was created for the works, He Himself is not a work.?7 


Our Doctor does not retract his oft-stated interpretation that 
the passage under consideration refers to the Incarnate Word. But 
if it refers to the Incarnate Word, what purpose is alleged for the 
Word’s becoming incarnate? Athanasius answers in the words of 
the same Scripture text that the Word became incarnate “for the 
works.” What does that mean? For our salvation, he explains. 
The phrase of the Nicene Creed, “propter nos et propter nostram 
salutem” is constantly on the lips of the Doctor of the Council 
of Nice. And it does express the work of the Incarnate Word 
rather succinctly. A number of elements enter into this concept of 
salvation. It is not merely synonymous with redemption or liberation 
from sin, as we shall see. 


CHRIST OUR REDEEMER 


St. Athanasius considers the redemption from sin as one of 
the works, as a part of the work of salvation. Christ, in other words, 
was “created” for our redemption. He was made a beginning and 
a foundation of our renewal, of our new creation.?* This idea is 
so frequent in the works of St. Athanasius that we need spend no 
time in proving it. However, and this is the special point we are 
interested in, does that mean that Christ as man would never have 
existed if there had been no need of a re-creation? The simple 
statement that the Word became incarnate to redeem us, and others 
of a like nature, would cause us no difficulty. We could say, like 


27. Ibid., Il, 71 (P. G., 26, 297). 

28. Ibid., Il, 7 (P. G., 26, 161); n: 14 (26, 176); n. 47 (26, 245 C and 248); 
n. 51 (26, 256 B); n. 55 (26, 261 C and 264); n. 65 (26, 285); n. 66 (26, 288 A); 
n. 73 (26, 301 B). J-B. a Parvo-Bornand, O.F.M.Cap., Proludium de Primatu Do- 
mini Nostri Jesu Christi et Causa Motiva Incarnationis; translated from the French 
by Anibrosius a Saldes, O.F.M.Cap. (Barcinone, apud Subirana Fratres, 1902), pp. 
289-290, errs when he says that St. Athanasius limits “the works” of Prov. 8, 22 
to the restoration of fallen man, though he strenuously defends the Absolute Primacy 
of Christ even according to Athanasius. Aloysius Spindeler holds that Athanasius links 
these “works” of Prov. 8, 22 with the redemption “in all passages, and so clearly 
that we could not make it clearer.” See his work Cur Verbum Caro Factum? Das 
Motiv der Menschwerdung und das Verhaeltniss der Erloesung zur Menschwerdung 
Gottes in den Christologischen Glaubens-kaempfen des vierten und fuenften Chrisi- 
lichen Jahrhunderts, in Forschungen zur Christlicher Literatur und Dogmengeschichte 
(Paderborn, Schoeningh, 1938), XVIII, n. 2, p. 74. Our study will show how 
false his position is. 
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many Scriptural passages, they are not to be taken in an exclusive 
sense. There are, however, some passages in which Athanasius, 
apparently at least, makes the redemption from sin the exclusive 
and, therefore, final purpose of the Incarnation. 


The Lord Himself has spoken many things in proverbs; but when 
signifying something about Himself [as Word}, He has spoken absolu- 
tely: “I in the Father and the Father in Me,” and “I and the Father are 
one,” [etc.}... not setting down for each case the cause or the reason why, 
lest He should seem second to those things for the sake of which He was 
made. For the cause without which even He would not have been made, 
would necessarily take precedence of Him... But the Lord, not having 
prior to Himself any cause wherefore He should be Word, except that 
He is the Father’s Offspring and the Only-begotten Wisdom, when He 
is made man, then He states the cause for which He is about to bear flesh. 
For the need of man preceded His being made man, apart from which 
He had not put on flesh. What the need was for which He was made 
man, He Himself signifies, saying... [He quotes John 6, 38-40; 12, 46; 
18, 37; I John 3, 8}.”° 


This need of man as ¢he motive of the Incarnation is brought 
forward in other passages: 


For ere the works were made, the Son ever was, and there was as 
yet no need that He should be created. When, however, the works had 
been created and when later need of the economy for their restoration 


arose, then it was that the Word offered Himself to condescend and to 
become like the works.®° 


For though no works had been created, still the Word of God was, 
and the Word was God. And His becoming Man would not have taken 


place, if the need of men had not become a cause. The Son, then, is not 
a creature.*? 


The last sentence quoted emphasizes what we already know: 
St. Athanasius is proving the divinity of the Word by the fact that 
no reason is ever adduced for the existence of the Word; only when 
He became incarnate, namely, created in human nature, are reasons 
adduced. In general he calls these reasons the need of man. This 
need sufficiently proves his point. He evidently takes that reason 
from the historical order of things. And if he seems to make it 
exclusive, we can say that he does not identify this need with re- 
demption. This need also includes deification, of which we shall 


29. Ibid., Il, 54 (P. G., 26, 261). 
30. Ibid., Il, 51 (P. G., 26, 256 B); cf. also n. 52 (26, 257 A). 
31. Ibid., II, 56 (P. G., 26, 268 A). 
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hear much. Deification was definitely a need of man, and that 
apart from sin. 

Secondly, these statements cannot be taken in their apparent 
absolute sense, because they would exclude the truth that the Word 
came for the need of His own human nature, a truth which St. 
Athanasius himself stresses so much, as we shall see in the second 
part of this study. 

Thirdly, more than once our Doctor makes absolute statements 
which must, however, be balanced by other statements. For instance, 
he asks at what time the Word took on the works. He answers that 
it is not proper to refer to the time prior to the Incarnation, lest 
His sojourn among us should seem useless; for He came precisely 
for the works. And His works began when He became man.*? Now 
we know from theology that the Incarnate Word operated as 
Mediator long before He actually became man, and still His coming 
was not useless. Nor would Athanasius deny that. He simply wants 
to preclude any objection that the Word is not divine. 


Fourthly, we could say that Athanasius is speaking of the coming 
in passible flesh, in a body that could die. Certainly He would not 
have assumed such a body if man did not have to be redeemed by 
death. For the need of a passible and mortal body to redeem man, 
Athanasius had explicit statements in Scripture and could easily 
refute the Arians. 

These reasons are, of course, only negative; they show that 
it is possible to hold that Athanasius does not make the redemption 
the exclusive reason of the Incarnation. We must try to prove 
positively that St. Athanasius considered the Incarnate Word as 
part of the original plan of God; in other words, that our salvation 
through the Incarnate Word began already at creation. That is 
what we shall attempt to show by continuing the analysis of salva- 
tion according to Athanasius. 


CHRIST MEDIATOR OF DEIFICATION 
In the study on St. Irenaeus** we saw that he was constantly 
occupied with the notion of recapitulation. St. Athanasius, too, has 


32. Ibid., II, 67 (P. G., 26, 289 A). 
33. See Franciscan Studies, XXVI (1945), 128-134. 
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his pet idea, deification (@cowotmo1s ). For this term and idea he 
evidently depends on St. Irenaeus.** He is extremely fond of this 
idea. Students of Athanasian doctrine have called it a most im- 
portant contribution to theology.*® To understand the reason for 
this we must remember that the Arian heresy was above all a 
theory of deification, but a false one. According to Arius the Word 
and Son was not divine, but merely a creature who was deified in a 
very special way, though still like us: Meroy xai airds éOcororgby.5® 
St. Athanasius resists this error very vigorously and insists that we 
indeed are deified, and that through the Word; but that itself 
proves that the Word is divine. Time and again he expresses this 
fact of our deification;*’ it is the heart of his Christology; it is 
his mode of expressing the doctrine of the Mystical Union of all 
in Christ.** It, moreover, expresses concisely but completely the 
Savior’s rdle in the universe.*® 


Athanasius tells us not merely the fact that man is at present 
deified through the Incarnate Word, he insists that our deification 
is the very purpose of the incarnation. (Airés yap évnvOpéryce 
‘va pets GcorornOpev) 4° Having explained that the exaltation of 


Christ does not consist in His becoming Son and God, he wrote: 


And if He descended to effect our promotion, therefore He did not 
receive the name of Son and God in reward, but rather He Himself has 
made us sons for the Father and deified men by becoming Himself man. 
Therefore, He was not man, and later became God; on the contrary, being 
God, later He became man én order rather to deify us.‘ 


And again, 


Likewise, if we hear in Proverbs the word “‘creature,”’ we must not 
think that the whole Word is by nature a creature, but that He put on the 


34. See H. Straetter, op. cit., pp. 3-6 and 11-13; also Harnack, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte (1909), II, 310. 

35. J. A. Moehler, op. cit., pp. 220 et seq. 

36. In Thalia of Arius; apud S. Athana, Contra Arianos, I, 9 (P. G., 26, 29). 

37. Cf. Contra Arianos, 1, 9 (P. G., 26, 29 B-C); n. 16 (26, 46 A); nn. 38-39 
(26, 89 B-95); n. 42 (26, 100 A); III, 19 (26, 361 B - 364); n. 23 (26, 372 B); 
nn. 33-34 (26, 393-397); n. 40 (26, 409 A); n. 53 (26, 444 C); Ad Maximum, n. 2 
(26, 1088 3 Ad Serapionem, 1, 24-25 (26, 588 A and 590); De Decretis, n. 14 
(25, 448 D). 

38. Cf. E. Mersch, S.J., Le Corps Mystique du Christ, 2 vol. (Paris, Desclée 
du Brouwer, 1936), I, 374-409. : 

39. J. B. Berchem, A.A., “Le Christ Sanctificateur d’aprés Saint Athanase,” 
Angelicum, XV (1938), 516 et seq., and 558. 

40. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 54 (P. G., 25, 192 B). 

41. Contra Arianos, I, 38-39 (P. G., 26, 92 B-C). 
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created body and that God created Him for our sakes, perfecting for Him 
the body, as it is written, shat in Him we might become capable of being 
renewed and deified (dvaxarnoOjvar xai OeoroinPivac Svv_Oopev) .*? 


Once more, 


For the flesh did not bring dishonor (dé5oééav) to the Word. Perish 
the thought! Rather it was glorified by Him (8ed0faerad). Nor, because 
the Son, who is by nature God, took unto Himself the nature of a slave, 
was He diminished in regard to His divinity; rather He is become Liberator 
of all flesh and of all creation. And if God sent His Son, born of a woman, 
this is not a cause of shame for us, rather of glory and of great grace. 
For He has become Man im order that He might deify (@corocyoy) us in 
Himself, and He has been born of a woman and begotten of a Virgin im 
order to transfer unto Himself our erring generation and in order that we 
might henceforth become a holy race and partakers of the divine nature 
(xotvwvot Oeias picews) , as Blessed Peter wrote:... (II Peter 1, 4).** 


Now, while it would be quite true to say that the Word be- 
came man in order to deify us even though that had not been 
willed apart from sin and redemption from sin, still St. Athanasius’ 
insistence on the deification as the purpose of the Incarnation seems 
to warrant the conclusion that deification through the Incarnation 
was in the original plan. He seems to hurry over the idea of re- 
demption from sin in order to stress the most important and pri- 
mary point, deification in and through Christ. That inference will 
be strengthened by what follows. He asks quite emphatically: 
“And how can there be deification apart from the Word and be- 
fore Him?’ ** That the Word here is really the Word Incarnate, 
is brought out in the following passages. The Word had to become 
Man in order that man might possess the graces in a secure manner; 
a mere creature like Adam was not able to keep our gifts secure 
permanently. 


... but rather being God, He assumed the flesh, and being in the flesh, 
He deifies the flesh... When the Savior quotes the passages, which also 
they allege, ‘Power is given to Me,” and “Glorify thy Son,” and when 
Peter says, ‘Power is given to Him,” we understand all these in the same 
sense; humanly, namely, because of the body He spoke all these things. 
For though [as Word} He had no need, nevertheless, He is said to have 
received what He received, humanly, that, once more, inasmuch as the Lord 


42. Ibid., Il, 47 (P. G., 26, 248 B). 
43. Ad Adelphium, n. 4 (P. G., 26, 1077 A). 
44. Contra Arianos, I, 39 (P. G., 26, 92 C). 
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received, and the gift rests with Him, the grace may remain secure (BeBala). 
For as long as mere man receives, he is liable to be despoiled — as was 
made clear in Adam’s case; for though he had received, he lost. Now that 
the grace may never be taken away and may be kept secure for men, He 
Himself makes the gift His own ((8coroetrar); and he says that He has 
received power, as man, which He ever had as God, and He Who glo- 
rifies others, says, ‘“Glorify Me,” to show that He has flesh which needs 
these things.*® 


Even the Arians held that the Word as a mere creature deified 
other men. Athanasius objects strenuously: the deifier must be 
divine Himself and he must be united to a creature. 


And if we wish to know the object gained by this, we shall find it 
to be as follows: that “the Word was made flesh” in order to offer up 
this [body] for all, and that we, partaking of His Spirit, might be capable 
of being deified, something we could not otherwise have attained except 
by His clothing Himself with our created body, for thus henceforth we 
began to call ourselves “men of God” and “men in Christ.” ... for He was 
not diminished by the envelopment of the body, rather He deified it and 
rendered it immortal.*¢ 


So the Incarnation of God was necessary for the deification 
because man was a mere creature, and a mere creature who could 


have divinity only by participation would never be capable of 
deifying others. That is why Adam was never intended as the 
principle of deification apart from Christ. 


And again, if, as we have stated before, the Son is not such by par- 
ticipation, but, while all things created have by participation the grace 
from God, whereas He is the Father’s Wisdom and Word, of whom all 
things partake, it is manifest that He, being the deifying and enlightening 
power of the Father, in whom all things are deified and vivified, is not 
alien in essence from the Father, but coessential. For by partaking of Him, 
we partake of the Father; since the Word is the Father's. Whence if He 
too were by participation, and if He were not of Himself the essential 
divinity and the Image of the Father, He would not deify, being Himself 
deified. For it is impossible that he who possesses by participation could 
impart of that partaking to others, since what he has is not his, but the 
giver's; and what he received is barely sufficient grace for himself.‘ 


In some of the texts quoted the reader no doubt noticed that 
it is sinful man who needs to be deified. However, the need of 
45. Ibid., Il, 38 (P. G., 26, 404 C - 405. 


46. De Decretis, n. 14 (P. G., 25, 448 D). 
47. De Synodis, n. 51 (P. G., 26, 784 A-B). 
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the Incarnate God for deifying man does not arise merely and 
ptimarily from the fact that man’s nature is sin-infected, but from 
the fact that man is a mere creature. Adam was not a secure 
foundation of grace because he possessed it only from without, 
not from within; that is, he did not have grace united with his 
body as it actually was in Christ. But such a union of God with 
man was necessary for a stable foundation of sanctity.** 


Again, if the Son were a creature, man would nevertheless have re- 
mained mortal, since he was not joined to God; for a creature would not 
have joined creatures to God, since it too seeks someone who will join 
it [to God}; nor would a portion of the creation have been the salvation 
of creation, since it too needs salvation.*® 


And that is true, even through a mere creature had been used 
by God, as such, as an instrument of deification; because that is 
precisely the Arian doctrine that Athanasius is combatting. Note 
again, 


For He so assumed the created and human body, that having renewed 
it as its Maker, He might deify it in Himself and thus introduce us all 
according to His likeness into the kingdom of heaven. For man would not 
have been deified again, though joined to a creature, unless the Son was 
true God; nor would man have been brought into the very presence of 
the Father unless He who had put on the body, had been His natural and 
true Word. And just as we would not have been liberated from sin and 
the curse unless it had been by nature human flesh which the Word put 
on — for we had nothing in common with what was alien — so also the 
man had not been deified unless the Word who “was made flesh” had been 
by nature from the Father, His true and own [Son}. For on this account 
the union was of such kind that He might unite what is by nature man 
with Him who belongs to the nature of the divinity, and his salvation 
and deification might be secure.*° 


For salvation and deification, therefore, Athanasius demands 
the Incarnation of God. And even though he mixes the need of 
the redemption into his explanation, that need is not the ultimate 
reason according to him why the Incarnation was necessary; the 
ultimate reason is the fact that man was a mere creature, and it 
takes a God-Man to deify man. Consequently, if man was destined 


48. Contra Arianos, Il, 68 (P. G., 26, 292). 
49. Ibid., Il, 69 (P. G., 26, 293 A). 
50. Ibid., II, 70 (P. G., 26, 296). 
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to be deified from the beginning, the Word had in mind from the 
beginning to become man. 


Union with God is as impossible without the Incarnation as 
deification. 


For He says not, “Wherefore He anointed Thee” that you may be 
God or King or Son or Word; for this He was before and always is, as 
has been shown; but rather, “Since Thou art God and King, therefore 
Thou wast anointed because it was not in the power of any other to unite 
man with the Holy Spirit, except the Image of the Father, according to 
which we were made from the beginning; for even the Spirit is Thine.” 
For this the nature of created things could give no guarantee, since even 
the angels transgressed and men disobeyed. Wherefore there was need 
of God — and the Word is God — that He might liberate those who had 
come under a curse.® 


As a matter of fact, man and even angels sinned and, therefore, 
could not unite us with God. But that is not the precise reasoning 
of St. Athanasius. He argues not merely from the fact that man 
and angels had sinned, but from the fact that they are changeable, 
peccable. It takes the unchangeable and impeccable God, united 
with Man, to unite man firmly with God. 

The first Adam sinned. Now, since it is in the nature of created 
things to alter, the second Adam should be unalterable, so that 
if the serpent would again attack man, he might not be defeated.5? 
Otherwise there would be an interminable need of pardons. Here 
Athanasius is looking at the matter from an historical viewpoint. 
Adam sinned; Christ should be unaltarable. But that does not mean 
that God willed Christ only after the sin of Adam. He really willed 
the unalterable foundation first. More about that later. 


THE NATURAL SON NEEDED FOR OUR 
ADOPTED SONSHIP 


Adopted sonship is another term of which St. Athanasius is 
very fond; it is part of our deification. When we are deified by the 
natural Son of God we become adopted sons.** Our sonship is in 
imitation of the natural Sonship of Christ.5* And by the very fact 


51. Ibid., 1, 49 (P. G., 26, 113 B); cf. II, 68-69 (26, 292-293). 
52. Ibid., 1, 51 (P. G., 26, 117); II, 68 (26, 292). 

53. Ibid., Il, 72 (P. G., 26, 300 C); III, 19 (26, 364 B). 

54. Ibid., Il, 19 (P. G., 26, 364). 
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that the natural Son of God has assumed our flesh, we who are 
thereby related to Him, receive a title to sonship. “We, because 
of our relationship to His body have become God's temple, and 
henceforth we are made God’s sons so that even in us the Lord 
is now worshipped.” 


The very fact that we do become sons of God through the In- 
carnate Son is proof that God willed the Incarnation for our 
adoption. St. Athanasius does not leave us in doubt about the 
matter. He states explicitly that that was the purpose of the In- 
carnation. The Eternal Son became man in order that men might 
become sons of God: “In order that this might take place, ‘the 
Word was made flesh,’ in order that He might make man capable 
of receiving the divinity.”°* Even though some authors do not 
admit the genuineness of De Incarnatione et Contra Arianos, they 
must admit that it gives us the thought of Athanasius. It states 
the present truth very clearly. 


And for this reason the Son of God was made the Son of Man im 
order that the sons of man, that is, of Adam, might be made the sons of 
God. For the Word who was born above from the Father in an ineffable, 
inexplicable, incomprehensible manner, and eternally, the same was born 
below in time from Mary, the Virgin Mother of God, in order that those 
who before were born below might again be born above, that is, from 
God. He therefore has only a Mother on earth; we have only a Father in 
heaven. And on this account He calls Himself the Son of Man that men 
might call God their Father in heaven... Therefore, just as we who are 
servants of God, have been made sons of God, so the Lord of servants 
was made a mortal son of his own servant; that is, of Adam, so that the 
sons of Adam, being mortal, may become sons of God... Wherefore the 
Son of God tasted death by virtue of his carnal father, so that the sons 
of men might partake of the life of God, their Father according to the 


Spirit. He therefore is Son of God according to His nature; we however, 
through grace...°7 


The same idea is found in the fourth book against the Arians: 


But He says sometimes that He is called our Father also, because 
He has Himself become partaker of our flesh (xexocvwvyxévar ). For on 
this account the Word has been made flesh that, since the Word is Son, 


55. Ibid., I, 43 (P. G., 26, 100 C); cf. I, 38-39 (26, 89 B - 95); De Decretis, 
n. 31 (25, 473 C). 


56. Contra Arianos, Il, 59 (P. G., 26, 275 A). 
57. De Incarnatione et contra Arianos, n. 8 (P. G., 26, 995 A). 
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therefore, because of the Son dwelling in us, He might be called our 
Father also...5§ 


The Incarnation of the natural Son of God was necessary for 
making us adopted sons; and that not because we were sinners, 
but because we are by nature incapable of being sons. Sin, it is 
true, must now be removed before we can receive the adoption 
of sons, but the need of the Incarnate Son for this adoption comes 
from the fact that we are creatures. “Neither can adoption take 
place without the true Son since He Himself says: “Nor does any- 
one know the Father except the Son, and him to whom the Son 
chooses to reveal him’” (Matt. 11, 27).°° The idea here is that 
we can become sons only through faith in God the Father, but 
only the Son can reveal the Father to us; therefore the Son is neces- 
sary for our becoming sons. Absolutely speaking this could have 
been accomplished by the Son in His increate nature, but according 
to the Fathers the Increate Son as such was not intended to be 
the revealer of the Father,®° nor Mediator of adoption. Our Doctor, 
therefore, tells us explicitly not only that the Word became in- 
carnate in order to make us sons, as we saw, but also because we 
are by nature creatures. 


But this is the love of God toward man that of whom He is Maker, 
of them he later also becomes Father; becomes, namely, when men, His 
creatures, as the Apostle says, receive into their hearts ‘the Spirit of His 
Son, crying, Abba, Father.” And these are they who, having received the 
Word, received power from Him to become sons of God; for they could 
not become sons, being by nature creatures, otherwise than by receiving 
the Spirit of the natural and true Son. Wherefore, that this might take 
place “the Word was made flesh,” that He might make man capable of 
receiving the divinity. 


Now if the Incarnation of the Son of God was necessary for 
our adoption, as St. Athanasius states so often, and if men were 
predestined to this adoption already at creation, it is rather plain 


58. Contra Arianos, IV, 22 (P. G., 26, 500 D - 501). 

59. Ibid., I, 39 (P. G., 26, 94). 

60. See below, p. 52. 

61. Contra Arianos, Il, 59 (P. G., 26, 275 A); cf. also n. 61 (26, 277 A). 

62. Ibid., Il, 76 (P. G., 26, 308). J. B. Berchem, A.A., “L’Incarnation dans 
le plan divin,” Echos d’Orient (1934), p. 326, holds that the divine adoption and 
immortality are the primary motive of the Incarnation; though on p. 325, footnote 1, 
he rejects the Scotist view of the Incarnation. 
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that the Incarnation of the Son of God was willed by God already 
at creation. That is why St. Athanasius repeats time and again: 
The Son of God became man in order that men might become 
sons of God. 


CHRIST IS NEEDED FOR OUR GLORY 


From a consideration of our deification and of our sonship 
we pass rather easily to a consideration of our glory. To be deified 
means to share in God’s life, and that in as perfect a manner as 
possible after life in this world. To be sons of God means to be 
such in a perfect manner in heaven. So deification and sonship 
and glory cover about the same field. 

It is a fact that Jesus is Mediator of our glory, of our incor- 
ruptible life. He is the author of our resurrection,®* and this, ac- 
cording to the terminology of Athanasius, includes the entire 
glorious life. Again, he tells us that our salvation is not fictitious, 
nor merely of the body, but of the body and soul, of the whole 
man; and that is wrought through the Word.** The Word of which 
he is speaking is the Incarnate Word as is clear from the passage 
that precedes the one quoted. 

In this matter, as also in regard to deification and sonship, our 
Doctor states explicitly that the purpose of the Incarnation of the 
Word is to make man immortal: “Do you not see that this too was 
done and written because of us and for us, that the Lord, who 
has become man, might render us, who are mortal and temporal, 
immortal and bring us into the everlasting kingdom of heaven?” * 
He calls this the first reason of the Savior’s becoming man; but 
sin must necessarily be removed first.®* 

When did God first will Christ as the Mediator of our glory? 
Was it only after God foresaw Adam would offend Him? From 
the fact that St. Athanasius says simpliciter that the Word was. 
made man in order to make us immortal, we can conclude that 


63. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 10 (P. G., 25, 113 C); cf. also nn. 7-9 (25, 108 C- 112). 

64. Ad Epictetum, n. 7 (P. G., 26, 1061 A); cf. n. 9 (26, 1065 B); Contra 
Arianos, I, 42 (26, 441 B - 445); III, 57-58 (26, 443); De Decretis, n. 14 (26, 448 D). 

65. Contra Arianos, 1, 48 ({P. G., 26, 112); cf. De Incarn. Verbi, nn. 7 fin. 
to 9 (25, 108 C - 112). 

66. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 10 (P. G., 25, 113 C). 
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this was in the original plan. It is true, the mediation of Christ 
in regard to our glory follows His mediation of liberating us from 
sin.*7 However, that is merely because when sin is present man 
cannot receive grace or glory unless sin is removed. But Christ 
can still have been willed as Mediator of glory from the beginning. 
This conclusion is sort of forced upon us when we consider that 
Athanasius insists that the Incarnation of Immortality is necessary 
for making man immortal because man is a mere creature. The 
body is by nature corruptible. 


For it was becoming that the flesh, being corruptible, should no longer, 
in keeping with its own nature, remain mortal, but through the Word who 
had put it on, should abide incorruptible. For as He, when He came in 
our body, made Himself conformed to our [condition}, so we when we 
receive Him, partake of the immortality that is from Him.** 


Only the Incarnation of the Immortal can make man immortal. 
“For this reason [that death was intrinsic to man} the Savior with 
reason put on a body, that the body, becoming closely knit to life, 
should no longer, as mortal, abide in death, but, as having put on 
immortality and having risen, should henceforth abide immortal.” ® 
The body that Christ makes rise gloriously immortal is by nature 


mortal: “But the body [of Christ} having a mortal nature, rose 
again — something that was above its nature — by reason of the 
Word which was in it; and it has ceased from the corruption it 
had by nature, for, having put on the Word who is above man, 
it has become incorruptible.” 7° 

Now, St. Athanasius also teaches that man was destined from 
the beginning of creation to an immortal life. “For having brought 
them into His own garden, He gave them a law, so that, if they 
kept the grace and remained good, they would enjoy the life in 
paradise which would be without sorrow or pain or care, besides 
having also the promise of incorruption in heaven.” ™ 

Man was created also that he might “see”God and be enlight- 
ened by Him.7* We shall see later that the Incarnation of God 


67. E. g., ibid., n. 7 (P. G., 25, 108 C). 

68. Contra Arianos, Ill, 57 (P. G., 26, 444 C). 

69. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 44 (P. G., 25, 176 A). 

70. Ad Epictetum, n. 10 (P. G., 26, 1068); cf. also n. 9 (26, 1066). 


71. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 3 (P. G., 25, 101 C); n. 4 (25, 104 A); Contra 
Arianos, Ill, 57 (26, 444 C). 
72. Contra Gentes, n. 7 (P. G., 25, 16 B). 
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was necessary, in the mind of Athanasius, for man to see God; 
namely, to see Him by the perfect vision of glory. Therefore, also 
from this angle of our glory the Incarnation of the Word of God 
was in the original plan of the universe. 

We conclude this section by saying that in all probability, ac- 
cording to St. Athanasius, Christ was willed in the very first plan 
of God as the Mediator of our glory, of our incorruptible life, 
because for corruptible man to be incorruptible, the Incorruptible 
God had to be incarnate in corruptible man. 


CHRIST IS THE MEDIATOR OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 


Supernatural knowledge, revealed by the Wisdom of God, is 
an important element in the theology and Christology of St. Atha- 
nasius. In his very first work it occupies a central position as a 
ptimary purpose of the Incarnation. There he arranges the matter 
in the historical order. At creation God gave man not merely the 
natural faculty for knowing Him, but also the supernatural aid 
whereby man could know God as Word and Father.’* This was 
lost through sin. God, however, had provided for such a mis- 


fortune by granting the faculty of knowing Him through the 
creation.** 


For just as He is the Father’s Word and Wisdom, so too condescending 
to created things, He becomes, for knowing and understanding the Father, 
the very Brightness and Life and Door and Shepherd and Way and King 
and Ruler and Savior of all, and Giver of life and Light and Providence 
of all. The Father, therefore, having such a Son begotten of Himself, 
good [in Himself} and the Maker, did not hide Him from His creatures 
as invisible, but daily reveals Him to all by means of the constitution 
and life of all things, which they have from Him. But in Him and through 
Him He reveals Himself also, as the Savior says: ... (John 14, 10).75 


Since we can know the Son of God from the constitution of 


73. Ibid., nn. 2-3 (P. G., 25, 8-9); cf. m. 8 (25, 16); nm. 30 (25, 60); De 
Incarn. Verbi, n. 11 (P. G., 25, 113 and 116). Here he speaks of knowledge that 
differentiates man from the brute; still it is knowledge by which man can know the 
Father and the Word, that is, the Trinity. In Contra Arianos, II, 77-82 (P. G., 26, 
309-321), he writes of a supernatural image in created things at creation. 

74. De Incarn. Verbi, nn. 11 fin. and 12 (P. G., 25, 116-117); cf. ibid., n. 2 
(25, 97); Contra Gentes, n. 27 (25, 32); n. 30 (25, 61); nn. 34-35 (25, 68-72); 
nn. 44-45 (25, 88-92). 

75. Contra Gentes, n. 47 (P. G., 25, 94); cf. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 12 (25, 
116-117). 
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things, it might seem that even this knowledge was supernatural. 
But St. Athanasius does not always clearly distinguish between 
the natural and the supernatural knowledge we can have of God 
through the faculty given at creation. Then, too, he might be 
saying that we can know the Wisdom of God from creatures; 
but through revelation we know that this Wisdom is a Person. 

After the fall of Adam things went from bad to worse. Man 
did not learn to know God very well through the creatures. So 
in the fullness of time the Word of God Himself condescended 
to become part of that visible creation that man might be able to 
know God again, since the Word is the very Image of God.7® 
Consequently, it is a fact that the Word Incarnate, Christ, is the 
Revealer of the Father. Christ exists for the purpose of revealing 
the Father. 


... to this end the loving and common Savior of all, the Word of 
God, takes unto Himself a body, and as man holds_converse with men 
and draws the senses of all men to Himself that they who think that God 
is corporeal may from the things the Lord effects through the works per- 
ceive the truth, and through Him recognize the Father... On this account 
He was born and appeared as man, and died and rose, dulling and obscuring 
by His own the works of men that ever were, so that wherever men might 
have failed, from thence He might recall them and teach them of His own 
true Father, as He Himself says: “I came to save and to find that which 
was lost.” 77 


What is the relation of this purpose of the Incarnation to the 
redemption? Was the Incarnate Word needed as Revealer only 
after sin came? St. Athanasius, as we saw, holds that the Incarna- 
tion was necessary for the deification and for the adoption.”* But 
to accept the doctrine of deification and adoption the revelation 
of the Incarnate Word was necessary. See Matt. 11, 27.7° The 
Word as such was as invisible as the Father: 


Hence since it were unworthy of the Divine Goodness to overlook so 
important a matter, while men were not yet able to recognize Him as 
administering and guiding the whole, with reason He takes to Himself 


76. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 13 (P. G., 25, 120). 

77. Ibid., n. 15 (P. G., 25, 121 C and 125); cf. Contra Gentes, n. 1 (25, 5); 
Contra Arianos, I, 16 (26, 45). 

78. Contra Arianos, I, 39 (P. G., 26, 92 C). 

79. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 54 (P. G., 25, 192); cf. Contra Arianos, I, n. 39 
(26, 92-93 C). 
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part of the whole, the human body, as an instrument, and enters it, in 
order that, since men could not recognize Him in the whole, they might 
not be ignorant of Him in the part; and since they could not look up to 
his invisible power, they might be able to reason to Him from the like- 
nesses, and to contemplate Him.*° 


No one save the Only-begotten Son of the Father was able to 
teach men of the Father.*! But we know that God had intended 
a supernatural knowledge for man from the beginning. He must, 
therefore, have had in mind, from the beginning, to become man 
at some time. 


Dominic Uncrr, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


80. De Incarn. Verbi, n. 43 (P. G., 25, 172 C). 
81. Ibid., n. 20 (P. G., 25, 129). 





JOHN PONCE, FRANCISCAN SCOTIST 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


EVENTEENTH-CENTURY Scholastic philosophy has suffered 

at the hands of historians. Not only is there a painful lack of 
histories of philosophy treating the Scholasticism of this period, 
but the few historians that mention it usually present an incomplete 
and distorted view. In the general histories of Scholastic Philosophy, 
the seventeenth century Scholasticism receives as much treatment 
as the Middle Ages in the older histories of civilization. 
Both are passed over with a silence that is contemptuous of their 
achievements. 

In very recent times, some of the Scholastics of the seventeenth 
century are beginning to receive due recognition, as is attested by 
the many monographs and dissertations that are being written about 
them and their doctrines. The great Thomistic commentators of 
this age, e.g., John of St. Thomas, together with Suarez and Vas- 
quez, have slowly earned a well-deserved acknowledgement. Karl 
Werner, in his voluminous histories of Scholasticism, acquainted 
the world with some of the most brilliant minds of the seventeenth 
century.’ Unfortunately, his works, which have never been translated 
from their original German have, to some extent, become antiquated 
due to the enormous strides of modern research. 

However, in all these histories there is an unscholarly dismissal 
of everything Scotistic. In Werner's histories, Scotists are dismissed 
with a mere recital of their names and occasionally a reference to 
their outstanding works. In a very modern Scholastic historian, 
Maurice de Wulf, the entire Scotistic School of the seventeenth 
century is dismissed in one paragraph consisting of a single sen- 
tence. To De Wulf’s credit, we must admit that the sentence is 
correct. It reads: ‘““The seventeenth century witnessed a brilliant 
development of the Scotist School.” ? 


1. Cf. Werner, Karl, Franz Suarez und die Scholastik der letzen Jahrhunderte 
(Regensburg, 1861); Die Scholastik des spateren Mittelalters (Wien, 1881-87, 5 
vols.); Grundriss der Geschichte der Moralphilosophie (Wien, 1859). 

2. De Wulf, Maurice, History of Medieval Philosophy, (trans. by E. C. Mes- 
senger, London, 1926), vol. II, p. 297. In a footnote to this amazing paragraph, De 
Wulf mentions about six Scotists of this age. In the 3rd English edition and in the 
6th French edition of this work, the third volume has not been published; it is hoped 
that a more generous consideration and a more just appraisal of the Scotistic School 
will be forthcoming. ~ 
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Such a peremptory treatment of the Scotist School of the sev- 
enteenth century is blameworthy in the highest degree. That the 
seventeenth century saw the most remarkable Scotistic revival, that 
Scotistic authors outnumbered all other Schools combined and, 
finally, that Scotism was generally accepted in the universities of 
Europe during this age, make such an omission a crime against 
truth and justice. Such a neglect is inexplicable except on grounds 
of culpable ignorance. 

To awaken interest in this glorious period of Scotism and to 
present at least a partial study of a great Scotist of this time, we 
have chosen Father John Ponce, O.F.M. as the subject of the present 
paper. Scarcity of bio-bibliographical material has encouraged us 
to gather the available data into a compendium that will, no doubt, 
prove useful for future studies of this period and of this School of 
Philosophy. For the sake of clarity and logical procedure, the paper 
will be subdivided as follows: I. The Scotistic Revival in the XVIIth 
Century; II. Biographical Sketch of John Ponce; III. Bibliography 
of John Ponce; IV. Philosophical Doctrines of John Ponce; V. 
Appreciation. 


I. THE SCOTISTIC REVIVAL IN THE XVIIth CENTURY 


Neutral sources, which cannot possibly be accused of partiality 
towards the Scotistic School, attest to the predominantly Scotistic 
character of seventeenth-century Scholastic philosophy. The well- 
known Cistercian, John Caramuel Lobkowitz, attests that at this 
time Scoti schola numeriosior est aliis simul sumptis.® A glance 
through the compendious Nomenclator Literarius of Hurter will 
alleviate us of all doubts in this matter. Rather than multiply quo- 
tations from various sources to establish the historical fact of the 
triumph of the Scotistic School in the seventeenth century, we will 
limit ourselves to a lengthy and, generally unknown, quotation 
bearing on this point and taken from one of the works of John 
Ponce the subject of this study. He writes: 


Quoniam vero quamplurimi a Scoti doctrina amplectanda, praesertim 
in Theologicis, averti solent, quod minus communis appareat; et in rebus 
concernentibus conscientiam et dependentibus ab auctoritate, communior 


3. Caramuel Lobkowitz, Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, (Lugduni, 1657, 
ed. 3), lib. II, n. 568, p. 148. 
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sententia ut tutior, ita magis arridere soleat, operae pretium duxi, quod 
ipse saepe animadverti et de quo etiam cum plurimis aliis diversarum 
Scholarum frequentissime discurri, hic omnibus proponere, hoc est Scoti 
sententiam re vera communiorem esse quam ipsiusmet S. Thomae. Quod 
quamvis paradoxon videri posset, facile tamen intelliget, qui fatebitur 
quod omnino aequum est ut faciat eam esse D. Thomae sententiam, quam 
Dominicani, eam vero Scoti quam Franciscani communiter amplectuntur. 
Quamvis enim Jesuitae et alii se etiam D. Thomae sententiam sequi pro- 
fiteantur, et ita etiam quod facile est, ipsum explicent, ut eum in suos sensus 
detorqueant, nemo tamen aequus rerum aestimator facile crediderit, eos 
ipsius veram mentem potius assequi quam Dominicanos, qui pro suo in 
ipsum et propriam Religionem affectu, diligentius eius mentem explorare, 
et constantius tueri credendi sunt; quod et de Franciscanis quoad mentem 
Scoti, si comparentur cum illis aliis, qui aliter quam ipsi Scotum explicare 
vellent, sentiendum est. Supposito ergo quod Scoti Sententia sit illa quam 
Franciscani, et D. Thomae quam Dominicani defendunt, si comparatio 
fiat inter utramque Religionem, satis constat Scoti esse longe communiorem; 
nostri enim Professores et discipuli pro maioris Ordinis amplitudine, longe 
excedunt numero Dominicanos. Quod si conferatur nostra et illorum cum 
illa, quam aliarum Scholarum Professores, ut Jesuitae et Doctores saecu- 
lares docere solent, et ea dicatur communior, quae apud ipsos communius 
recipitur, etiam sic Scoti opinionem reperiet magis communem, qui, quod 
certissimum est, consideraverit sex ad minus ex nostris positionibus in rebus 
quibus non convenimus cum Thomistis, pro qualibet una ex D. Thomae, 
a Jesuitis et aliis Professoribus communius defendi. Cuius experimentum 
facile fieri potest, ut ego saepius, si quis generales ex tota Theologia aut 
quocumque magno tractatu Scotistarum, Dominicanorum, Jesuitarum, ac 
aliorum Professorum Theses percurrere voluerit; reperiet enim ex nostris 
Thesibus ad minus sex in Jesuitarum, ac aliorum Professorum Thesibus, 
pro una ex Dominicanorum: est ergo ipsa Scoti opinio longe communior.* 


Such a marvellous development and general acceptance of 
Scotism among seventeenth-century Scholastic thinkers cannot be 
without a sufficient cause. The vitality shown by Scotism during 
this time cannot be the result of fortuitous chance or a happy co- 
incidence of history. We cannot ascribe the growth of the Scotistic 
school merely to the presence of several great contemporary minds 
that embraced this system for even their espousal of Scotism needs 
an explanation. 

To account, in part, for this remarkable movement, it is safe 
to say that the following causes played a notable rdle: 


a) The intrinsic worth of Scotistic Doctrine 
Without entering into a detailed account of the excellencies of 


4. R. P. F. Joannis Poncii... Theologiae Cursus Integer ad mentem Scoti, 
(Lugduni, MDCLXXI), praefatio. 
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Scotistic doctrine, we can point out the great esteem held for Scotus’ 
opinions during this period. His critical acumen, combined with his 
Franciscan humility, produced works that were at once simple and 
profound. With regard to his worthy opponents, he remained impar- 
tial, judicious, objective and respectful and by such procedure 
gained for himself a host of followers. He did not resort to sophisms 
to make his doctrine acceptable, but rather strove to bring out truth 
by means of a critical and logical dissection of the problem at 
hand. His subtle mind and brilliant dialectics combined to produce 
an amazing body of doctrine which, by its own brilliance, enticed 
others to embrace it. 

Scotus’ doctrine likewise received a special value from the fact that 
it has never been successfully accused of error. Throughout the cen- 
turies it has been charged with being heretical or at least bordering 
on heresy. To this day, however, it has succeeded to withstand 
these charges without detriment to its lustre. In the meantime it 
has received the sanctions of the Popes and the Councils. Popes 
Sixtus IV, Sixtus V, Alexander V, Alexander VI, Clement VII, 
Pius V and Urban VIII, to mention but a few, commended and 
encouraged the spread of Scotism. As for the Councils, it suffices 
to mention the Council of Trent, where the predominant part of 
the theologians were Scotists and where innumerable Scotistic tenets 
(e.g., subject-matter of Confession, the Immaculate Conception, jus- 
tification, etc.) were proposed at the sessions of the Council.® In 
fact, Scotus achieved such great authority and prestige, that the 
Church formally acknowledged him to be free from all censure. 
In the words of Hurter, 


tantamque adeptus est (Duns Scotus) nominis auctoritatem, ut S. Con- 
gregatio Pauli V iussu declaraverit, immunem esse a censuris doctrinam 


Scoti edixeritque, ne quis librorum censor prohibere typis auderet, quod 
certo constaret ex Scoto depromptum esse.® 


5. The literature about Scotism’s relation to the Council of Trent is quite 
large, although not yet thoroughly worked out. Cf. the following works: Ciganotto, 
lovico, O.F.M., Tra il B.G. Duns Scoto e il Concilio di Trenzo circa la materia 
“ex qua’ del Sacramento della Penitenza. Studio Parallelo. (Motta de Livenza, 1923); 
Catharinus, Ambrosius, O.P., Disputatio pro veritate Immaculatae Conceptionis Beatis- 
simae Virginis et ejus celebranda a cunctis fidelibus festivitate ad sanctam synodum 
Tridentinam, (Romae, 1551); Hefner, Joseph, Die Eunctimeuianedic te des 
Trienter Rechtfertigungdekretes, (Paderborn, 1909; cf. esp. pp. 51-61, 42-55); Palla- 
vicino, — Storia del Concilio di Trento, (Faenza, 1793; cf. esp. vol. I, pp. 

153-81 
6. Hurter, H., S.J., Nomenclator Litterarius, (Oeniponte, 1899), vol. IV, c. 369. 
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Finally, Duns Scotus’ doctrine had an intrinsic worth of itself, 
because it was solidly traditional. Since the time of St. Augustine, 
the Platonic-Augustinian trend in philosophy and theology held 
an undisputed priority in Scholastic thought. It is true that Duns 
Scotus did not neglect the newly created interest in Aristotelian 
doctrine, but he managed to combine the two currents of thought 
in such a manner that he did not appear to be an innovator or 
breaker of traditions. The European mind, rooted in traditions, 
appreciated this continuity of thought as preserved in Scotistic 
writings, and its appreciation was practically demonstrated by the 
adoption and assimilation of Scotistic doctrines. Its traditionalism 
proved acceptable because it retained the Platonico-Augustinian 
foundations without the detrimental exclusion of the recent findings 
of Aristotelian thought. 


b) Bzovius’ attack on Duns Scotus 


Another cause for the increase of interest in Scotus during 
this period was the uncharitable and unjustifiable attack made 
upon the Subtle Doctor's life and doctrine by Abraham Bzovius, a 


Polish Dominican. In his Annales Ecclesiastici? Bzovius introduced 
the legend about Scotus’ being buried alive; he calumniated him as 
being a quarrelsome character and a sophist. The furor he caused 
is, undoubtedly, the occasion of much literature on Duns Scotus, 
for the Scotists immediately began to write defenses of their Master. 
Others, enticed by the controversy, were led to become better 
acquainted with a Doctor who was the subject of such attention. 

Among the Franciscans who took up the attack against Bzovius 
we can mention the following outstanding friars: Hugh Cavellus, 
an Irishman, who wrote the Apologia pro Joanne Duns Scoto vin- 
dicando ab injuriis allatis per Abrahamum Bzovium ; Matthew 
Ferchius wrote the bitter Correptio scotica J. D. Scoti Doctoris 
Subtilis vitam et mortem explicans; Anthony Hickey, under the 
pseudonym of Dermetius Thaddeus, composed the Nitela Religionis 
Franciscanae et abstersio sordium quibus eam conspuere frustra 
tentavit Abrahamus Bzovius.® 


7. Bzovius, Abraham, O.P., Annales Ecclesiastici, (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1616), 
vol. XIII, ad annum 1294. 


8. Cavellus’ work appeared in Antwerp, 1620; Ferchius’ at Chambery, 1620; 
Hickey’s at Lyons, 1627. 
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Lest we be led to believe that only the Franciscans took up 
the fight, we call attention to others, who realizing the injustice 
of the accusations and appreciating the personal traits and scholarly 
achievements of Duns Scotus, took up a defence of the Subtle 
Doctor. Among the many, we signal out the Jesuits, Possevinus 
and James Gualter; the Belgian Augustinian Michael Hoyer; Ni- 
cholas Vernuleus and Aubert de Myre. Every one of these wrote 


an apology for Duns Scotus, an apology that usually takes the 
form of a panegyric.® 


c) Establishment of St. Isidore’s College, Rome 


The greatest single cause for the revival of Scotism in the 
seventeenth century is, undoubtedly, the founding of the renowned 
St. Isidore’s College at Rome. This school became the mother of 
numerous Scotists who, in turn, cultivated the taste for Scotistic 
doctrine in the scholasticates of the entire Order of the Friars 
Minor. Behind all this was the great personality and learning of 
Luke Wadding. The story of the founding of the College reads 


like a romance. 

The religious persecutions inaugurated by Henry VIII and 
continued by Queen Elizabeth and James I, resulted in the sup- 
pression of churches, monasteries and schools. Unless Seminaries 
could be established and endowed in other countries, the English 
and Irish priesthood was doomed to extinction since ordinations 
were no longer allowed. Within a space of a few years, several 


Wadding in his Annales Minorum (vol. VI, pp. 156-7) testifies to this 
splendid defense of the honor of Scotus. He writes: “Hinc tot Apologiae pro Scoti 
famae indemnitate scriptae, ut solus Matthaeus Ferchius Veglensis, Dalmata, Ordinis 
Minorum Conventualium, noster amicus, vir gravis et solide doctus, tres ediderit, 
primam contra Fridericum Matensium, secundam contra Abrahamum Bzovium 
Polonum, tertiam in Paulum Jovium Novormensem. Aliam scripsit Illustrissimus 
Dominus Hugo Cavellus Archiepiscopus Armacanus Hyberniae Primas ex Ordin. 
Minor. reg. observ. assumptus, in eundem Abrahamum Bzovium; alteram ejus disci- 
pulus Hugo Magnesius ejusdem Ordinis et nationis, in Nicolaum Jansenium Bzovii 
consodalem et defensorem: Joannes Stommelis Coloniensis Minorita Convent. docte 
pro nostris declaravit, necnon vir clarissimus et professor eloquentiae apud Lova- 
nienses Nicolaus Vernullaeus, ostendens et palam demonstrans, Scotum supra invi- 
diam esse. Optime, solide, et nervose pro eodem decertavit auctor Nitelae Francis- 
canae Hybernus in principio sui operis.” Among the specific titles of the apologists 
we can list the following which are of greater importance: Michael Hoyerus, Oratio 
Encomiastica de Sanctitate Vitae et Divina Sapientia Venerabilis Joannis Duns Scoti 
(Duaii, 1637; Romae, 1906); Nicolaus Vernulaeus, Panegyricus aeternae memoriae 
et famae ven. P. Fr. I. Duns Scoti (Varsaviae, 1622; Coloniae, 1622). 
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such seminaries were founded in Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands 
and France. Father Wadding conceived a plan to procure an Irish 
Seminary for his confreres who were scattered throughout the 
world. This idea which was uppermost in his mind, materialized 
when he arrived in Rome in 1618 on official business. 

At this time the Minister General of the Franciscans had a 
small, unfinished Church and Convent on his hands which was in 
danger of being sold at public auction due to a heavy debt (3,000 
scudi). Not willing to relinquish this site or buildings, the General 
appealed to Father Wadding to take over. At first, Wadding was 
unwilling to assume the responsibility, especially since the prevailing 
conditions did not fit in with his scheme of establishing a College. 
However, at the insistence of the General, he consented on the 
condition that he would be free to establish a house of studies and 
recollection for the Irish Franciscans. 

On June 21, 1625, the College of St. Isidore was formally 
established. It had for its purpose the education of Irish Franciscans 
who were later to become missionaries in Ireland. There was no 
intention of founding a Scotistic center of learning. Father Anthony 
Hickey became the first lector of theology and Father Patrick 
Fleming the first lector of philosophy. The first three students were 
john Ponce, Felix Dempsy and Bonaventure de la Hoid. The pro- 
ressors being eminent Scotists in their own right, produced a love 
of Scotus in their students who subsequently became Scotists of note. 
Within a few years John Ponce became professor of philosophy 
and theology at this college. The tree began to bear fruit throughout 
Europe. Besides the five Scotists already mentioned, other Scotists 
were connected with the college, among whom the outstanding 
were Gaspar de la Fuente, Bonaventure Baron, Francis O’Molloy 
and Anthony Broudin. 

At St. Isidore’s there was also collected a remarkable library 
filled with manuscripts and early editions. During the revolution 
of 1798-9 a greater part of the library was destroyed, nevertheless, 
even to. this day the collection remains very valuable and useful. 
It constitutes one of the great Scotistic libraries of the world.’ 


10. For further information on St. Isidore’s College cf. Cleary, Gregory, Father 
Luke Wadding and St. Isidore’s College, Rome: Biographical and Historical Notes 
and Documents. A Contribution to the Tercentenary Celebrations 1625-1925 (Rome, 
1925); Wadding, Luke, Annales Minorum (vol. I, p. xcvi-xcix). 
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ad) The edition of the Opera Omnia Scoti 


In 1639 Wadding and his associates published the complete 
works of Duns Scotus at Lyons in sixteen volumes (folio). This 
monumental edition, the first ever to be produced, was conceived 
by Wadding and carried out by him and his collaborators, Hugh 
Cavellus and John Ponce. Four years were devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the texts; the chief libraries of Europe were investigated 
for manuscripts of Scotus’ works and then collated with the best 
available editions. The entire collection was enriched by critical 
notes (most of them by Wadding), scholia and sectional commen- 
taries (by Cavellus, Hickey, Ponce and Lychetus). In the first 
volume, a life of Duns Scotus was inserted. 

European scholars bought up the edition avidly so that within 
.wO years it was out of print. Commentaries on Scotus’ works multi- 
plied rapidly; over a thousand of them were printed in the seven- 
teenth century and countless others lie as unedited manuscripts in 
the libraries of Europe. The study of these unpublished manuscripts 
is a virgin field of research even to this date. Inspired by the Cursus 
Philosophicus and Theologicus written by Ponce, other professors 
undertook to publish their class-notes. The result was that the 
“cursus literature” grew to the same proportions as the commentary 
literature did in the previous three centuries. 

The revival of Scotism due to this variety of causes is best 
exemplified in the writings of John Ponce. In a way, he contributed 
positively to the Scotistic revival by his collaboration on the edition 
of the Opera Omnia Scoti; he helped create an ardent love for 
Scotus’ doctrine by his long career as teacher at St. Isidore’s college; 
and finally, he spread the Subtle Doctor’s name through the pub- 
lication of his masterful treatises on Scotus’ life, philosophy and 
theology. This is the man whom we will treat in this paper. 


II. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF FR. JOHN PONCE 


John Ponce, or as he is commonly known, Joannes Poncius 
(Pontius), was born in the County of Cork, Ireland, in 1603. Very 
little is known about his early life. Aware of the vocation to a 
religious life, he went to Belgium and there entered the novitiate 
of the Irish Franciscans at St. Anthony's College in Louvain. When 
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his year of novitiate was completed he was sent by his superiors 
to Cologne where he studied philosophy. On completing his philo- 
sophical studies he returned to Louvain where he studied theology 
at St. Anthony’s College under such able masters and Scotists as 
Hugh Ward and John Colgan. Before he completed his theological 
studies, he was sent to the newly established St. Isidore’s College 
at Rome where he became one of the first three students. 

Immediately on finishing his studies at St. Isidore’s, Ponce began 
his work there as a lecturer in philosophy. He was the second to 
hold the chair of philosophy, succeeding Patrick Fleming, his teacher. 
After lecturing twice on the entire Cursus, he was promoted to 
the chair of theology at the same college.’ In due time he became 
Professor Primarius and, finally, Lector Jubilatus, the highest honors 
he could receive in the Franciscan Order. Towards the end of his 
life he lectured at Lyons and Paris, but it is hard to determine the 
exact dates due to the scarcity of sources. The questions asked by 
Dominique de Caylus regarding the last few years of his life at 
Paris and his activity during that sojourn remain unanswered to 
our day.'? Something is known about his method of teaching be- 
cause it was incorporated into the statutes of the College. The 
curriculum demanded that he have two hours of dictation every 
day and one hour of discussion. Twice a week, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, there were two-hour debates. The theologians were obliged 
to listen to these philosophical discussions to enable them to grasp 
better the dogmas of religion. Every month there was a public 
debate to which everyone, even seculars, was invited. 

In 1627, Wadding established another college for Irish secular 
priests across the street from St. Isidore’s. Its first rector, Father 
Eugene Callaghan, died soon after his appointment and the second 
rector, Father Martin Walsh, O.F.M., was elected Guardian of 
St. Isidore’s a year after his nomination. Ponce succeeded him as 


11. Wadding writes: “in Collegium Romanum eorundem Fratrum, me procu- 
rante translatus est, ibique absolutis studiis, bis integrum cursum Philosophicum 
praelegit, deinde per multos annos Theologiam.” Scriptores Ordinis Fratrum Mi- 
norum, Romae, 196, p. 149. 

12. “Le P. Poncius fut-il amené 4 Paris comme professeur? Combien de temps 
y demeura-t-il? Quelle fut I’influence qu’il y exerca? Aurait-il été le maitre du P. 
Jean Gabriel Boyvin, ou du célébre P. Claude Frassen, etc.? Nous aimerions bien 
que quelqu’un de nos lecteurs nous fournit une réponse 4 ces différentes questions.” 
Dominique de Caylus, O.F.M., “Merveilleux Epanouissement de I’école Scotiste au 
XVIIe siécle” in Etudes Franciscaines, XXIV (1910), 497. 
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third rector of the Ludovisian College on July 8, 1630, to the great 
satisfaction of the students and the authorities.* 


John Ponce was an active agent at Rome of the Irish Confed- 
erate Catholics. He participated in all the great battles the Old 
Irish waged against outsiders and within their own ranks. An 
excellent example of his activities in this cause is best illustrated 
in the so-called Bellings’ affair. Paul King (O’Cindeadh), a Fran- 
ciscan friar, espoused at Kilkenny the cause of Rinuccini and Owen 
Roe. In 1648 (July), while acting as the Nuncio’s official agent, 
he was arrested by the order of the Confederate Council. While 
in jail he wrote a letter to Heber MacMahon, Bishop of Clogher, 
suggesting that Owen Roe should seize Kilkenny before Ormond 
arrived in Ireland. The letter was intercepted and Paul King prob- 
ably would have been executed had he not escaped to the Continent. 
Richard Bellings, who was the Secratary of the Supreme Council, 
looked upon all this as an atrocious crime, and in his work, called 
the Vindiciae Catholicorum Hiberniae (Paris, 1650),'* accused 
Father King of a great number of crimes without, however, spe- 
cifying them or substantiating his accusations with evidence. While 
at Louvain, King wrote his famous Epistola Nobilis Hiberni ad 
amicum Belgam scripta ex castris Catholicis, die 4 maii anno 1649. 
Bellings devoted the entire second part of his Vindiciae to dissecting 
this letter paragraph by paragraph. It is at this point of the con- 
troversy that John Ponce replied to the Vindiciae with his Vindiciae 
Eversae wherein he clears Father King of Bellings’ aspersions and 
praises the sterling character of the friar.1® 


Sbaralea claims that Ponce died at Paris about 1660,!® but this 
is obviously incorrect. A more accurate statement is given by Cleary 
who places Ponce’s death in 1672 or 1673.17 He is known to have 
been alive in the early part of 1672 and he certainly was dead in 
1673, for he was commemorated among the illustrious deceased 


13. Cleary, Gregory, O.F.M., Father Luke Wadding and St. Isidore’s College 
Rome: Biographical and Historical Notes and Documents. A contribution to the 
tercentenary celebrations, 1625-1925, (Rome, 1925) p. 85. 

14. This book was placed on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. 

15. Cleary, Gregory, O.F.M., op. cit., pp. 116-7. 

16. Sbaralea, Hyacinthus, O.F.M.Conv., Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scrip- 
tores Trium Ordinum S. Francisci, (Romae, 1921), Pars. II, p. 118. 

17. Cleary, op. cit., p. 86. 
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members of the Order in the Intermediate Chapter celebrated at 
Toledo, Spain, in 1673."8 

There is a beautiful fresco of John Ponce in the Theological | 
Hall of St. Isidore’s College, painted by Fra Emanuele di Como | 
in 1672. Above it is a banner with the following inscription: | 


Virtus invidiam generat, ceu Cynthius umbram 
Poncy et invidia est Solis ut umbra comes. 


Underneath is the following eulogy: 


Admodum Reverendus Pater Fr. Ioannes Poncius, Vir zeli in regnum 
non vulgaris, vitae candore conspicuus. Jubilatus S$. Theologiae Lector no- 
minis Magnitudine et valore celeberrimus, Felicitate indolis quam invidiae 
praebuit materiam, Modestia simul ac Operum soliditate subtraxit ingenius | 
veri investigator. 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN PONCE 


No complete bibliography of the works of Ponce has ever been | 
made. The standard bibliographers give a list of his works and 
some even mention a few editions, but all of them are inaccurate 
and incomplete. Due to the scarcity of copies of most of these 
works, which were never printed after the seventeenth century, 
even the following bibliography will labor under some disadvan- 
tages. However, it offers the most complete and most accurate 
list ever made. 

1. R. P. Fr. Joannis Poncii, Corcagia-Hiberni, Ordinis FF. Mi- 
norum, Sacrae Theologiae Lectoris Jubilati, Olim in Collegio Ro- | 
mano S. Isidori Primarii Professoris; Philosophiae ad Mentem Scoti | 
Cursus Integer. Primum quidem editus in Collegio Romano Fratrum 
Minorum Hibernorum. Nunc vero demum ab ipso Authore in Con- 
ventu Magno Parisiensi recognitus, ac mendis quibus scatebat, ex- 
purgatus: insuperque Moralis Philosophia, variisque Additionibus 
locupletatus. Lugduni, sumpt. Joannis Antonii Hugvetan, & Marci 
Antonii Ravaud, MDCLIX (1659) 

This edition, the title of which is quoted above and to which 
I will refer throughout this paper, is a very rare one. In fact, I did 


18. Cleary quotes the Descripcion del capitolo Generale Intermedio (Madrid, 
1673) ne this honorable mention of Ponce. I have been unable to locate a 
copy of this work. 
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not find it quoted in any of the bibliographers. Pluzanski’® and 
Harris,?° who are not very reliable in anything they say about Duns 
Scotus, quote a Paris edition of 1649. This is an error for no such 
edition appeared during that year at Paris. A possible explanation 
is that it should read: Lyons, 1659, or else, Paris, 1648. 

This work had five editions within the short space of 29 years, 
(1643-1672) all editions appearing during the lifetime of the 
author. The first edition appeared in Rome, “apud Lodovicum 
Grignanum, sumptibus Hermanni Scheus” in 1643. It comprised 
three volumes in quarto.*! It has only a historical value for the 
subsequent editions were greatly enlarged and improved. 

The purported second edition is considered to have made its 
appearance in Rome two years later, in 1645. This time the work 
is said to have been enlarged to four volumes in quarto and to 
have contained the excellent Appendix apologetica ad praedictum 
cursum. Hurter?? and Leary?* are the only ones to mention this 
edition and we are doubtful of its existence, neither having seen 
a copy of it anywhere, nor finding it listed in the standard cata- 
logues and general bibliographies. Wadding, whose authority in 
this matter is certainly undeniable due to his constant contact with 
Ponce, claims that the second edition appeared in Paris, in 1648 
tomo uno in folio, sumptibus Antonii Berthier... auctior et cor- 
rectior.** This edition we have at hand and its full title is as 
follows: 

Integer Philosophiae Cursus ad mentem Scoti, Primum editus 
in Collegio Romano Fratrum Minorum Hibernorum nunc vero ab 
authore, in conventu Magno Parisiensi recognitus, mendis quibus 
scatebat, expurgatus; Moralis insuper Philosophia, variisque addi- 
tionibus locupletus. Authore R. P. Fr. Joanne Poncio, Hyberno, 


19. Pluzanski, E., Saggio sulla Filosofia del Duns Scoto (trad. di Augusto 
Alfani, Firenze, 1892), p. 291. 

20. Harris, C.R.S., Duns Scotus, (Oxford, 1927, 2 vols.), vol. I, 338. 

21. Of this edition I have only the third volume at hand. Its Fall title is: 
Integer Philosophiae Cursus ad mentem Scoti in tres partes divisus. Tertia pars 
complectens Libros de Gen. & Corup. Meteoris, Anima, Parvis naturalibus, & Meta- 
physica. Authore R. P. Fr. Joanne Poncio Hiberno Corcagiensi Sacrae T heologiae Lecto- 
re jubilato in Collegio S. Isidori. Romae sumptibus Hermanni Scheus, MDCXX XXIII. 
Cf. Scriptores, p. 149; Hurter, op. cit., III, 961. 

22. Hurter, op. cit., III, ‘961. 

23. Leary, op. cit., p. 85. 

24. Wadding, Scriptores, p. 149; Hurter also quotes this edition but Leary 
fails to mention it. 
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Corcagiensi Ordinis Minorum, Sacrae Theologiae Lectore Jubilato. 
Parisiis, sumptibus Antonii Berthier, via Jacobea, sub signo For- 
tunae. MDCXLVIII. 

The third edition quoted by all bibliographers appeared in Paris 
in the year 1656. This edition as far as we are able to determine, 
is not found in any of our American libraries. Next appeared the 
edition of 1659 which we listed at the head of this bibliography. 
It was followed by a fifth edition in 1672 printed at Lyons, per 
Stephanum Baritel in fol. to. 1 cum Ethica.® Hurter calls this 
printing “auctum et correctum, cum appendice apologetica, in qua 
plurimae difficultates ac loca Scoti exponuntur.” 7° 

2. Appendix Apologetica. Romae, apud Andream Phaeum sump- 
tibus Joannis Baptistae Smeraldi anno 1645. 


Wadding describes this work as follows: 


In qua non solum a novis, quibus impetitur, impugnationibus opus 
vindicatur, sed et plurimae Philosophiae difficultates, ac loca Scoti ad non 
mediocrem sectatorum ejus utilitatem, ac profectum examinantur, et ex- 
ponuntur.?” 


It was appended to all the editions following 1645. In some ad- 
ditions, as for example, in the edition of 1659, it appears in the 
form of Additiones placed at the end of the respective questions 
in dispute. It consists principally in a refutation of Mastrius’ attacks 
against Ponce’s interpretation of Scotistic doctrine. Here Ponce 
demonstrates his keen dialectical abilities as well as a thorough 
understanding of Scotus’ thought. 


3. R. P. F. Joannis Poncii Hiberni Corcariensis Ordinis Mino- 
rum, S. Theologiae Lectoris Jubilati; olim in Collegio Romano 
S. Isidori FF. Minorum Hibernorum strictioris Observantiae, Pri- 
marii Professoris. Theologiae Cursus Integer. Ad Mentem Scoti. 
Editio novissima Indicibus necessariis locupletata. Lugduni, sump- 
tibus Joannis-Antonii Hugvetan, et Guillelmi Barbier, MDCLXXI 
(1671). 

This work should not be confounded with the Commentaria 
Theologica of John Ponce. It was published at Paris in the year 


25. Sbaralea, Supplementum, p. 118. 
26. Hurter, op. cit., c. 961. 
27. Wadding, Scriptores, p. 149. 
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1652 “sumptibus Bertier.” ?* The only other known edition ap- 
peared at Lyons in 1671 the title of which we have quoted above. 
According to Hurter, this edition is an opus rarum.”® In the preface 
of this work, Ponce has the remarkable passage (quoted elsewhere 
in this paper) which gives splendid testimony that during his time 
ipsa Scoti opinio longe communior (est ).°° 

4. Commentarii Theologici in quibus Subtilis Doctoris Quaes- 
tiones in libros Sententiarum elucidantur et illustrantur. Patisiis, 
1661 per Sebastianum Cramoisy. 

This edition appeared in five volumes in folio, and is called 
by Hurter, an opus rarissimum.*' Sbaralea, in the Supplement to 
Wadding’s Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, erroneously claims that 
this work embraced only four volumes in folio (most probably he 
was misled by the joint binding of two volumes). At the time 
Wadding was writing his Scriptores, the fifth volume of this work 
was in the printer's hands. He writes: 


Cum vero in eadem editione (i.e. Operum Omnium Scot?) Antonius 
Hiquaeus de quo loco dictum est, tribus commentariorum tomis librum 
quartum doctissime exposuisset, et ad tres praecedentes libros similem ad 
commentationem, in qua firmiori methodo ex oecumenicis conciliis, SS. 
Patribus aliisque Doctoribus Scoti confirmaretur doctrina, et adversariorum 
tefellerentur objectiones, excogitavisset, ac sex priores distinctiones tertii 
libri graviter explicuisset, nec ulterius morte Fag perrexisset, opus 
intrepide aggressus Poncius, feliciter, et breviter absolvit, scripto in primum 
Sententiarum libro uno, in secundum duobus, in tertium totidem, atque 
hos quinque tomos praelo jam habet paratos.’? 


5. Supplementa. 


This work was added to the Opera Omnia Scoti. It consists in 
a commentary on every question of the Opus Oxoniense of Duns 
Scotus, beginning with Book III, distinction 34 and continuing to 
the end. Francis Lychettus provided the commentaries for the pre- 
ceding questions, but was prevented by death, from finishing the 
work. When Vivés reprinted the Wadding edition of Scotus’ works, 
he included this commentary also (vol. XV, pp. 463 ff.). 


28. Sbaralea, Supplementum, p. 118. Hurter and Bertoni likewise agree about 
this edition. 

29. Hurter, op. cit., p. 961. 

30. Preface of this work. 

31. Hurter, loc. cit. 

32. Wadding, Scriptores, p. 149. 
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6. Richardi Bellingi vindiciae eversae. Parisiis, apud Francis- 
cum Piot, 1653. In 8 vo. 

This work, of which a history has been given elsewhere, is 
mentioned by Sbaralea and Cleary,®* but, for some unknown reason, 
Hurter fails to mention it. 

7. Judicium doctrinae SS. Augustini et Thomae. Parisiis, 1657. 
In 8 vo. 

Sbaralea, Hurter and Cleary cite this work in their bibliographies, 
but we have been unable to locate a copy of it for perusal. 

8. Scotus Hiberniae Restitutus. Parisiis, 1660. Sumptibus Dionysii 
Becket et Ludovici Bellaine. 

John Colgan wrote a book entitled De Vita, patria, elogiis ac 
doctrina Doctoris Subtilis (Antwerp, 1655) in which he presented 
his arguments for the Irish ancestry of Duns Scotus. He was imme- 
diately taken to task by Richard Angelus a S. Francisco Mason, 
who in his Apologia pro Scoto Anglo (Douai, 1656) established 
the thesis that the Subtle Doctor was English. Ponce could not 
resist the temptation to come to the aid of his countryman, and 
wrote his Scotus Hiberniae Restitutus in reply to Mason. Modern 
scholarship has decisively demonstrated that all parties concerned 
were wrong for Scotus is definitely a Scotsman by birth. Ponce 
likewise appended this work to his Commentariis Theologicis 
I. Duns Scoti. 

9. Deplorabilis populi Hibernici pro religione, rege et libertate 
Status. Parisiis, 1651. 

We have never seen this work and it is not mentioned by any 
of the standard bibliographers with the sole exception of Cleary, 
from whom we quoted the title.** 

10. Disputationes in organon Aristotelis quibus adversariis vete- 
ribus Scoti Logica vindicatur. Venetiis, 1646. 

This work is cited by Harris alone*® and is, undoubtedly, spurious. 


IV. PHILOSOPHICAL DOCTRINES OF JOHN PONCE 


In his dedication of the Cursus Philosophicus Integer ad men- 
tem Scoti, Ponce calls our attention to the fact that no one has 


33. Sbaralea, Supplemenium, Il, p. 118; Cleary, op. cit., p. 86. 
34. Cleary, Cath. Encyclopedia, p. 228. 
35. Harris, op. cit., p. 338. 
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written a complete cursus of philosophy according to the Subtle 
Doctor.°* He repeats this same deplorable fact in his letter Ad 
Lectorem. By the time the second edition of his work appeared 
there were several cursus written, among them a work by Bartho- 
lomew Mastrius, in which Ponce was attacked hundreds of times. 
The edition which will serve as the basis of our study of Poncius’s 
doctrine has his refutation of Mastrius in the form of additiones to 
the respective questions. 


Among the approbationes of this work, one is worthy of men- 
tion for its synthesis of the opinions of contemporary scholars con- 
cerning Ponce’s work. It reads as follows: 


Philosophiae Cursum integrum... accurate perlegi, & ut verum fatear, 
opus approbo, laudo, miror: approbo, quia nihil devium ab Orthodoxa Fide 
reperi, nihil obvium Philosophicae veritati percepi; quin potius omnia sa- 
pientissima animadverti; /audo, quia nedum necessarium puto studiosis 
Scotistis, verum etiam Thomistis, utpote in quo quidquid pro offensione, 
ac defensione Scoti usque ad haec tempora desideratur, fideliter ac dilucide 
invenitur, imo studiosis omnibus perutile, in quo omnium authorum sen- 
tentiae juxta propriam materiam Capeiene coacervatae, dilucide explicatae, 
& si opus sit, pro veritate aut ingeniose defensae, aut acerrime vel impu- 
gnatae, vel expugnatae, reperiuntur; méror, quia Scotus ipse in legitimo 


haerede tum nominis, tum patriae, tum ingenii — ad Non plus ultra 


contra Neotericos duplicato spiritu seipsum defendit, nisi melius dicam, 
Opus miror, in quo maxime Dei providentia elucet, quia si Thomas Aquinas 
Thomam Caietanum dignum sortitus est explanatorem, condignum Ioannes 
Scotus Ioannem Hibernum accepit expositorem. 


It is signed by Stephen Quaranta, “Clericus Regularis S. Officii 
Regni Neapol. & S. Congreg. Indicis Consultor,” and hence, cannot 
be said to be biased or due to sentiment, as would be the case if 
it were written by a Franciscan or an Irishman. 

The division of the work, which consists of a series of tracts, 
disputations and questions, is as follows: 


I. Introductio ad Logicam 
Disp. 1. De Ente rationis 
2. De natura Logicae, seu Dialecticae 
II. Tractatus de Praedicabilibus 


36. “Cum autem nemo, quod sciam, integram ante me Philosophiam ad men- 
tem Doctoris exegerit, non mirabilis initia suas habere imperfectiones, quibus num- 
quam hactenus caruere.” 
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3. De Universali ut sic 
4. De Genere 
5. De Specie 
6. De Individuo, seu singulari 
7. De Differentia 
8. De Proprio 
. De Accidente, quod est quintum praedicabile 
III. Tractatus de Praedicamentis, seu categoriis Aristotelis 
Disp. 10. De eo 
11. De Praedicamentis in communi 
12. De Substantia 
13. De Accidente, ut sic 
14. De Quantitate 
15. De Relatione 
16. De Qualitate 
17. De Sex ultimis praedicamentis 
18. De Postpraedicamentis 
19. De Interpretatione (in II libros Perihermenias) 
20. In duos Libros Priorum 
21. De Demonstratione 
22. De Scientia 
IV. Tractatus de Scientia Morali 
Disp. 1. De Felicitate hominis 
. De actibus humanis ut sic 
. De actibus bonis 
. De actu malo et indifferenti 
. De virtutibus moralibus 
. De conscientia 
. De legibus 
V. Tractatus in octo libros Physicorum 
Liber primus: 
Disp. 1. De natura Physicae 
. De principiis corporis naturalis in communi 
. De materia prima 
. De forma substantiali 
. De privatione et unione 
. De composito substantiali 
Liber secundus: 
Disp. 7. De natura 
8. De causis ut sic & de causa materiali & formali 
9. De causa efficiente 
10. De causa exemplari, finali, et instrumentali 
11. De collatione causarum inter se & cum suis effectibus 
12. De fortuna, casu, fato, monstro 
Liber tertius & quintus: 
Disp. 13. De motu 
14. De infinito 
Liber quartus: 
Disp. 15. De loco 
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16. De vacuo 
17. De tempore ac duratione 
Liber sextus: 
Disp. 18. De continuo 
Liber septimus: 
Disp. 19. De duabus conditionibus requisitis, ut aliquid moveatur 
Liber octavus: 
Disp. 20. De motu proiectorum 
21. De mundo 
22. De natura et essentia, numero & motu coelorum 
VI. Tractatus de generatione et corruptione 
Disp. 23. De generatione 
24. De alteratione 
25. De conditionibus aliquibus ad agendum requisitis 
26. De nutritione, augmentatione, rarefactione, condensatione 
27. De elementis 
28. De meteoris 
vir. Tractatus de Anima 
Disp. 1. De substantia animae 
. De potentiis animae sensitivae in communi 
. De potentiis externis in particulari 
. De potentiis internis sensitivis 
. De anima rationali 
. De potentia intellectiva 
. De voluntate 
. De habitibus 
. De anima separata 
. De parvis naturalibus 
VIII. Tractatus in Metaphysicam 
Disp. 1. Proemialis in Metaphysicam 
2. De ente ut sic 
3. De proprietatibus entis ut sic 
4. De distinctionibus 
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We propose to deal with Ponce’s philosophy under five head- 
ings: A. Logic; B. Moral Philosophy; C. Natural Philosophy; D. 
Psychology; E. Metaphysics. 


A. Logic 


Ponce proposes to treat logic succinctly and without diverging 
into the various subtleties that are often presented in logical 
treatises. He begins his treatise with the question of the subject- 
matter of logic and then, in accordance with the Scholastic tradi- 
tion, immediately treats of the predicables and the categories. 
Very little extraneous material is inserted, unless the Additiones, 
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containing his rebuttal against Mastrius’ accusations, can be so 
called. From the logical doctrines of Ponce we select the following 
points as being of greatest interest. 

Definition: Following Duns Scotus, Ponce posits four requisites 
for definibility. As stated by Scotus there are five conditions, but 
they can be readily reduced to the four stated by Ponce. Duns 
Scotus writes as follows: 

Ex his sequitur, quod definitio propria dicta est entis positivi, per se unius, 
realis, compositi realiter, vel quantum ad conceptus, universalis et solius 
talis.37 

Ponce gives his conditions clearly and logically: a. the thing to 
be defined must be a real being to be capable of a strict definition 
(definitio stricte dicta est oratio verum esse significans) — hence 
negations and privations cannot be defined; b. the thing to be de- 
fined must be one per se and not accidentally as has been pointed 
out by Aristotle; c. the definibile must contain more than one con- 
cept so that one of them can be the genus and the other, the spe- 
cific difference; d. the definible must be a universal expressing the 
quiddity of the thing. Ponce omits the first condition posited by 
Scotus, i.e., that the definible must be a positive being, but, never- 


theless, he contains it in his first condition about the reality of 
the definible.** 


The conditions of a good definition are four in number: 


a. definitio debet esse clarior definito. 
He limits this condition when he writes: 


Haec tamen conditio videtur spectare ad definitionem verbalem. Si 
autem reducatur ad definitionem realem et obiectivam, sensus erit quod 
definitio obiectiva, seu conceptus ipsi correspondens debeat magis deservire 
ad distinctionem rei definitae ab aliis rebus quam conceptus ille confusus 
qui habetur de illa re. 

b. Definitio debet converti cum definito. 


The reason for this condition is put by Ponce as follows: 


Ratio autem cur adesse debeat haec conditio est, quia alias non expli- 
cabitur natura rei sic, ut possit aliquis habere conceptum proprium definiti, 
quo possit distingui ab aliis omnibus rebus. 

c. Definitio non debet esse diminuta. 


37. Opus Oxoniense, IV, d. 1, q. 2, n. 3 (XVI, p. 101). 
38. Cursus Philosophiae Integer, pp. 8-9. 
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An incomplete definition is misleading. Here he also calls atten- 
tion to the essential metaphysical definition which requires the genus 
and specific difference to be mentioned. If the genus is missing, 
the second condition cited above is violated and if the specific 
difference is wanting, this third condition is unfulfilled: 


d. Definitio non debet continere superfluum. 


It is useless to define man as a “two-legged rational animal.” 


The conditions given above are for an essential definition and 
are not necessarily applicable to a descriptive definition. 


Hae sunt conditiones definitionis quidditativae: conditiones autem des- 
criptivae sunt ut sit clarior definitio, convertibilis et sine superfluitate; 
tertia conditio de diminutione non adeo requiritur, modo non sit tam dimi- 
nuta quin sit convertibilis cum descripto.*® 


It is likewise noteworthy to call attention to the fact that in 
treating the subject of definitions, Ponce did not use the Com- 
mentary In VIII libros Physicorum often attributed to Duns Scotus 
and used by very many Scotists.“° Duns Scotus never gives a pro- 
fessional treatment of the conditions of a good definition while 


the Commentary on the Physics of Aristotle does contain a very 
definite statement of them.‘ 

Logical Being: With great precision, Ponce explains the five 
significations of the term ens rationis. To quote him in full: 


Primo significat omne illud, quod subiectatur in intellectu seu ratione, 
et in hoc sensu actus et habitus intellectus et species intelligibiles, quamvis 
sint entia realissima, sunt etiam entia rationis. 

Secundo significat omne illud quod est producibile per intellectum sive 
physice, ut actus et habitus intellectuales; sive directive, ut sunt artificialia 
omnia, quae mediante intellectus directione fiunt, licet haec omnia secundum 
se sint entia realia. 


Tertio significat omne, quod obiicitur intellectui, seu quod consideratur 


39. Cursus, p. 8. 

40. It is most probably the work of Marsilius of Inghem. 

41. “Prima est, quod definitio debeat sic fieri, quod per ipsam appareat; quae 
res sit illa, de qua datur definitio. Secunda, quod per illam possint solvi questiones 
contingentes circa quas est definitio. Tertia, quod per ipsam appareant causae omnium 
per se accidentium definiti. Et causa est, quia bona definitio non solum debet expri- 
mere quae res est, sed etiam debet exprimere causas definiti, quae sunt causae omnium 
per se accidentium ejus. Quarta conditio, quod per definitionem appareat causa 
diversitatis opinionum de definito. Causa hujus est, quia per bonam definitionem 
debent exprimi omnia significata et connotata partium definiti, ex quorum ignorantia 
accidit fieri diversas opiniones” (VIII Phys. t. 31, n. 25). 
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et intelligitur ab intellectu, et in hoc sensu omnia entia realia possunt vocari 
entia rationis, quia omnia illa possunt intelligi ab intellectu. 

Quarto significat, praecipue apud Scotistas, omne quod non habet actu 
existentiam realem, quamvis eam possit habere; et in hoc sensu Antichristus 
est ens rationis: quae autem sunt entia rationis in hac acceptione vocantur 
alio nomine a Scotistis quibusdam, entia diminuta. 

Ultimo denique significat illud, quod non est ens reale ulla ratione, 
hoc est, quod neque realiter existit, neque realiter existere potest.*? 


This last meaning is the proper sense of the term. Scotus de- 
fines this logical being in his Quodlibeta (III) as (ens rationis) est 


quod praecise habet esse in intellectu. Ponce elaborates this defini- 
tion into 


ens rationis est quod nequit aliquid efficere, neque inexistere alicui potenti 
efficere, nisi per considerationem potentiae potentis aliquid considerare. 


This description offered by Ponce, displeased Mastrius immen- 
sely and the Additio contains eight accusations made by Mastrius. 


Our author refutes them brilliantly, and in this case, rather se- 
renely.*% 


Ponce holds, contrary to Scotus’ opinion, that negations and 
privations are not entia rationis. This is one of the very few occa- 


sions that Ponce departs from the Subtle Doctor’s teaching. In 
concluding his treatment, Ponce attempts to explain and conciliate 
his position with Scotus’ tenets. He writes: 


Quod si Scotus aut ullus alius Doctor, cuius authoritatem negare non 
placeat, negationes aut privationes vocet entia, debet explicari sic, ut velit 
quod sint entia non rigore, prout ens comprehendit sola positiva, sed magis 
late prout comprehendit quaecumque intelligibilia sive positiva, sive nega- 
tiva; si etiam vocet eas quandoque entia rationis, debet intelligi sic, ut velit 
quod sint entia rationis, non formaliter, sed fundamentaliter, quatenus 
scilicet praebent intellectui fundamentum excogitandi entia rationis.** 


In defending Duns Scotus or in explaining his doctrine or in 
conciliating seemingly conflicting opinions held by the Subtle Doctor, 
Ponce always shows himself to be a master dialectician. In the 
question whether a cognitum et volitum are logical entities, Scotus’ 
views are apparently at variance with Ponce’s doctrine on logical 
being. To disperse the difficulties Ponce offers five possible ways 
in which Scotus’ statements could be explained to the satisfaction 

42. Cursus, pp. 27-28. 


43. pp. 28-30. 
44, Cursus, p. 33. 
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ot all concerned.** Some might consider this but another example 
of the subtleties with which some Scotists (and others) were wont 
to burden their works; to our mind, however, this is but an illus- 
tration of the careful study and deep consideration Ponce devotes 
to any possible objections that could be raised regarding his explana- 
tion of Scotistic tenets. In any case, it is an amazingly practical appli- 
cation of logic to problems with which a Scotist is confronted. 

Another excellent treatment of a moot question is given by 
Ponce when he discusses the effective cause of logical being. He 
seems to admit that the Subtle Doctor holds that the will, just as 
well as the intellect, can be the efficient cause of logical entities. 
As for himself, Ponce posits the conclusion that the will cannot 
be the source of an ens rationis. To my mind, Scotus would agree 
with Ponce’s conclusion notwithstanding Ponce’s statement to the 
contrary. Since Ponce does not quote Duns Scotus directly, it is 
impossible to point out where he misinterprets the Subtle Doctor’s 
mind. 

This treatment would not be complete were we not to single 
out Ponce’s disagreements with Mastrius on the division of the 
logical being,** the explanation of first and second intentions,** the 
difficulties concerning the object of science** and the dispute about 
the distinction between Logica utens and Logica docens.*® In all these 
additiones, Ponce successfully defends his position against the most 
intricate objections raised by Mastrius. The limits of this paper 
do not permit a thoroughgoing explanation and elucidation of 
controversies, but a study of them would repay anyone interested 
in their subject matter. 

Principle of individuation: Although in modern times, the 
treatment of the principle of individuation is found in treatises of 
metaphysics when unity is discussed, Ponce discusses it in the tract 
on the Predicables. This is not surprising for it was the traditional 
locus classicus for such a consideration. This little treatise®® is an 
opusculum in itself and may be considered among the best con- 
tributions of Ponce in the field of Scotistic philosophy. His careful 

45. pp. 39-40. 

46. 

47. 

48 


49. pp. 63-65. 
50. pp. 128-139. 
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distinction between the various views of Thomists and other Scholas- 
tics, his clear refutation of their principles, and the precise exposi- 
tion of the Scotistic view, have very seldom been surpassed in 
philosophical literature. His conclusion is: 


Principium individuationis rerum, hoc est illud, quo formaliter consti- 
tuitur individua quaecumque res, sive totalis sive partialis, sive substantialis 
sive accidentalis, sive materialis sive spiritualis, est aliquid positivum realiter 
identificatum rei individuatae, formaliter tamen ab ipsa distinctum, quae 
entitas vocatur singularitas, quia facit rem, in qua est, singularem seu incom- 
municabilem; vocatur autem Aaeccitas, quia facit rem determinatam et hanc: 
vocatur individualitas... quia contrahit naturam specificam ad Petrum et 
ad Paulum.*? 


This is the gist of Scotistic teaching on this subject. 
His animadversio at the end of the treatise is very clear and 
important and merits a quotation in full: 


Advertendum autem pro complemento huius rei, quod licet illud posi- 
tivum, quod iam explicuimus, sit principium formale individuationis cutusli- 
bet rei: tamen, quoties res individua constituitur ex partibus realiter dis- 
tinctis, quarum quaelibet est singularis, illae partes ut singulares, sint 
principium radicale individuationis istius rei: nam si non fuisset res constans 
ex illis partibus, non fuisset illud singulare, quod est, sed aliud singulare: 
et universaliter quaecumque constituunt intrinsice aliquam rem, possunt 
vocari principia et radices omnium praedictorum convenientium isti rei 
de quo non est ulla difficultas. Quando vero res non constituitur ex partibus 
physicis, sed est physice simplex, tunc non quaerendum aliud principium 
aut radix individuationis, praeter totam entitatem rei istius simplicis, quae 
physice considerata potest dici principium omnium praedictorum istius rei.>? 


On the question: “Utrum idem accidens numero possit poni 
in diversis subiectis realiter aeque immediate,” Ponce is at variance 
with what seems to be Scotistic doctrine. He acknowledges that 
Scotus holds the first opinion which denies such a possibility and 
even quotes the passage from the Subtle Doctor’s works (a pro- 
cedure seldom found in his works). Most probably, because of the 
respect he bears for Scotus, he denominates his own affirmative 
answer as a sententia probabilior instead of making a categorical 
affirmation.®* 

Action: Next to the principle of individuation, Ponce devotes 
the greatest space and consideration to the exposition of praedica- 


51. p. 138. 
52. p. 139. 
53. p. 193. 
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mental action. Because of its equivocal use,®* the term “action” 
has caused many misrepresentations and difficulties in the Scotistic 


system. Ponce, for example, cites six significations of the term 
“action’’: 


Primo enim significat actiones vitales, quibus potentiae vitales tendunt 
in sua obiecta, ut intellectus in intelligibile, voluntas in volibile, visus in 


visibile, quae actiones sunt de praedicamento qualitatis, et non huius prae- 
dicamenti. 


Secundo sumitur aliquando a Philosopho pro reacta, seu pro effectu, 
qui producitur ab efficiente: et sic etiam non spectat ad hoc praedicamentum, 
sed ad illa, ad quae spectat res illa producta. 

Tertio sumitur pro respectu, seu relatione, quae supponitur resultare 
in re, quae aliam rem producit statim atque illam producit; et manet in 
illa re, quandiu coexistit cum re producta: et actio hoc modo spectat potius 
ad praedicamentum Ad aliquid, quam ad hoc praedicamentum, si tamen 
detur talis actio, seu productio. 


Quarto, sumitur pro respectu educentis ad formam, quae educitur ab 
aliquo agente ex potentia alicuius subiecti. 


Quinto pro respectu inducentis ad formam, quam inducit aliquod 
agens in aliquod subjectum. 


Sexto denique sumitur pro respectu transmutantis ad transmutatum, 
mediante quod scilicet aliquod agens mutat aliquod subjectum.*® 


In this question, the author does not adhere rigidly to the 
teaching of Duns Scotus, and several times resorts to explanations 
of the mens Scoti when the text of Scotus contradicts his position. 
His entire elaboration of the relation of the inductio and eductio 
is quite involved and would require more than the limits of this 
article to explain. It suffices for us to give Ponce’s own definition 
of action and his five conclusions. His descriptive definition is as 
follows: Action is an 


accidens quo mediante formaliter aliquid communicat esse alteri, abstrahendo 
a modo, quo communicat illud esse, sive scilicet id fiat pre receptionem, 
sive per informationem, aut inhaesionem, sive sine receptione aut inhae- 
sione aut informatione.*¢ 


In answering the question 


An detur aliquid medium inter efficiens et effectum, quod habeat rationem 
actionis, 


Ponce derives three conclusions which are in accord with Thomistic 


54. Op. Ox., IV, d. 13, q. 1. 
55. Cursus, p. 244. 
56. p. 248. 
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and Scotistic teachings: a. that there is no middle action between 
cause and effect, when the effect cannot be produced by any other 
cause; b. that there is no middle action between God and the one 
effect produced by Him alone; c. that a middle action is required 
between a secondary cause and an effect which can be produced by 
another cause.°? His two other conclusions are purely Scotistic and 
contrary to the teaching of the Thomists, i.e. 


illud positivum in quo formaliter consistit actio, non est quid absolutum, 
sed est respectus extrinsecus adveniens 


and secondly, 


actio subiectatur in agente.** 


This treatise on action and passion became the source of a bitter 
polemic with Mastrius. The additio in which the usual refutations 
of Mastrius are given is exceptional because in it we find the only 
personal note in the whole work. It shows a certain irritation and 
scholastic pride and merits to be quoted in full: 


In toto articulo 5 Disp. 6 Met. quem incipit num. 46 Mastrius exa- 
minat doctrinam meam in hac questione et sequenti de actione et passione. 
Mihi autem incumbit refellere quae contra opponit, omitto autem tricas illas, 
quatenus mihi agit gratias quod sententiam et rationes illius ad negandum 
alias relationes inter producens et productum praeter actionem productivam 
et passionem ipsi correspondentem amplectar, sic insinuans, quod ab eo 
illam sententiam et rationes mutuatus fuerim. Sed ne teneatur ulterius eo 
gratitudinis titulo, nego constanter id verum esse, nam, ut ante dixi in 
mea Apologia, illam sententiam et rationes habui antequam, an Mastrius 
esset in rerum natura cognoveram, et reperiri possunt in scriptis meorum 
Discipulorum, quae sexdecim ab hinc annis excepere.*® 


Statements like the above are certainly sarcastic and are indicative 
of the seriousness with which the two men defended their doctrines. 
It is hard to fail to see a certain sly insinuation against Mastrius’ 
knowledge and the left-handed dig against his reasoning abilities 
in such statements as these made by Ponce: ‘“‘An non crederit aliquis 
P. Mastrium multa dicendo nihil agere?”” — or reviewing Mastrius’ 
argument he puts into parentheses “ut reducam reliquam partem 
discursus Mastrii ad formam’’; which certainly is a disparaging re- 
mark to make about Mastrius’ logical abilities; or the statement: 

57. pp. 249-50. 


58. pp. 248-51 (should be: pp. 251-3) 
39. p. 231. 
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“Ut autem hoc et meam doctrinam intelligat Mastrius, de quo 
certus sum, quod me hactenus non intellexerit...” He also uses the 
oratorical trick of saying “omitto quod non recte dicat...” and 
“omitto etiam quod male putet...” and then proceeds to show what 
Mastrius “non recte’” or “male” thinks or says.® A refutation of 
one objection raised by Mastrius is given only to help out “those 
ignorant of metaphysics” — ‘‘haec est responsio Mastrii quam non 
sufficere, neminem credo esse vel leviter in Metaphysica versatum, 
qui non videat, adeo ut vix opus esset eam impugnare, nisi etiam 
minus versatis satisfaciendum esset.” *' The sarcasm reaches its 
highest peak in the “Inane tibi videtur Mastri? At ego certe non 
putavi creatos adhuc oculos, quibus id videri posset.” ® 

This is the longest additio of Ponce and it is likewise the most 
enjoyable. Though he omitted to retain his usual composure and 
impersonal treatment of disputed questions, he seems to be justified 
in his actions for he was harshly and arrogantly treated by Mastrius. 
When Ponce insinuated that God could, with certain qualifying 
explanations, be included in the categories, Mastrius attacked him 
by writing: “Hic Pontius male tractat Deum sicut et alter.” In this 
additio, Ponce has taken his revenge. 


B. Moral Philosophy 


The tract on Moral Philosophy did not appear in the first 
edition of the Czrsus. In itself, the ethics is not an exceptional 
tract for it does not contain any unique teachings nor does it have 
any merit with regard to the elucidation of Scotistic doctrine. The 
general views of the Franciscan school are accepted and explained 
but without any notable contributions as to arguments adduced 
for any particular thesis. For the sake of brevity, we will point out 
only the Scotistic theses that are sustained by Ponce in opposition 
to the general tenets of St. Thomas and his School. 

Among the first notable Scotistic thesis upheld by Ponce is the 
one declaring the external act as contributing an added goodness 
or malice to an internal act. The argumentum potissimum is taken 
from the practice of the Church. If the contrary were true, then 
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it would suffice to confess that only an efficacious desire to commit 
murder or adultery was had although the murder or the adulterous 
act was indeed committed.** From this, the author immediately 
proceeds to consider evil and indifferent acts. Contrary to all 
Thomists, he holds the thesis that 

potest dari actus in individuo, qui neque ex obiecto aut circumstantia ulla 
habeat esse bonus aut malus moraliter, bonitate honesta aut malitia inho- 
nesta.* 

The argument is taken from reason for we can act without seeing 
the goodness or malice of an act, or granting that we see it, without 
intending it. 

With the usual Scholastic identification of an evil act with sin, 
Ponce proceeds to speak of the distinction of sins. When dealing 
with the gravity of sins he adduces texts from Sacred Scripture 
and from the Athanasian Creed; further, when dealing with the 
question whether God is the cause of sin, he resorts to statements 
by the Councils (Orange and Tridentine) and quotes St. Chrysos- 
tom and St. Augustine. Although he clearly admits the distinction 
between philosophy and theology, he nevertheless, cannot refrain 


from using confirmatory arguments from the Scriptures, Fathers 
and the Councils. This, although it is not reprehensible, is not 
desired; yet even modern scholastics commit this faux pas. 

Three other theses, distinctly anti-thomistic, are held by the 
author. The first refers to the connection between the moral virtues 
and reads as follows: 


Virtutes morales appetitivae verbi gratia justitia, fortitudo, temperantia, 
non sunt sic connexae, quin ex illis quaelibet perfectissime non solum 
physice, sed etiam moraliter posset acquiri sine alia.® 


The other two refer to law: 


Deus potest dispensare in aliquibus praeceptis Decalogi et consequenter in 


aliquibus praeceptis turis naturae, quia talia ab omnibus admittuntur prae- 
cepta Decalogi; * 


and secondly, 


Ordinatio in qua consistit lex humana, est actus voluntatis; non vero solius 
intellectus, nec intellectus simul et voluntatis.§7 
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C. Natural Philosophy 


Jansen treated Ponce’s natural philosophy in one sentence 
by attaching to it the epithet “mittelalterlichen.” ®* However, since 
Ponce’s natural philosophy reflects the position of Duns Scotus on 
many points, we must call attention to several of its specific con- 
tributions. 

At the very outset of the treatise, Ponce treats at great length 
and with considerable success, the object of physics. He shows his 
keen analytical ability by citing and precisely determining seven 
different opinions on this point. Contrary to many Scotists and 
Thomists who claim that ens mobile ut mobile is the object of 
physics, Ponce determines the substantia corporea completa as the 
object of said science. In explanation of what a substantia corporea 
completa is, he writes: 


Intelligo autem per substantiam corpoream completam, substantiam com- 
pletam habentem partes extra partes connaturaliter loquendo, qualis substantia 
vocatur ab aliquibus corpus metaphysicum, non quod sit considerationis 
metaphysicae, sed ad distinctionem corporis mathematici, quae est quantitas 
trinae dimensionis, hoc est longa, lata, profunda, et corporis physici, quae 
est altera pars viventis, ipsum cum anima essentialiter constituens: quod 


corpus est quid incompletum, et per se quidem considerationis | ary 


non minus, quam materia et forma, sed non per modum obiecti adaequati, 
mec per ah speciei directe sub obiecto adaequato contentae. Malui 
etiam corpus sub hac consideratione assignare pro obiecto adaequato, quam 
sub consideratione substantiae compositae ex materia et formae, propter 
dicta conclusione quarta.®° 


In holding this opinion Ponce is departing from the Scotistic 
opinion, for Scotus in his Commentary on the Metaphysics (VI 
Meta. q. 1) asserts that 


corpus naturale ut naturale, id est ut habens principium motus et quietis, 
est obiectum physicae, et idem corpus non tamen ut naturale, sed secundum 
aliam considerationem nimirum ut est capax quantitatis, est obiectum 
Mathematicae. 


Ponce attempts to reconcile his position with Scotus’ by recourse 
to the mens Scoti but finally concludes 


68. “Uber die gross angelegte und scharfsinning spekulativ tief durchgefiihrte 
Natur-philosophie ist weiter nichts zu sagen, sie ist in der Art des Mastrius, Philipp 
Faber, Coles, Dupasquin streng mittelalterlich gehalten.” Jansen, Bernard, S.J., 
“Zu Philosophie der Scotisten des 17 Jahrhundert” in Franziskanische Studien, 
XXIII (1936), 53. 
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quod totum dictum est ad explicationem Scoti in loco praedicto, quamvis 
non profitear defendere, quidquid ab eo asseritur in aliis operibus praeter 
libros Sententiarum et Quodlibeta, sicut nec Thomistae defendunt omnia, 
quae dixit D. Thomas in sententiis, aut aliis operibus praeter Summam.”° 


Such a position towards the genuine works of Scotus is not advisable 
because many of them contain the ultimate position of the Subtle 
Doctor on the subject treated; such a procedure is an unscholarly 
evasion of the difficulties encountered. 

In the question concerning the existence and nature of prime 
matter, Ponce gives a list of appellations given to prime matter 
among the ancients. This is of interest and hence I quote the 
passage: 


Pro complemento huius quaestionis proponenda videbantur varia no- 
mina, quibus veteres materiam appellare consueverunt, occasione accepta ex 
eius natura iam descripta. Aegyptii eam faecem vitae dixerunt, quoniam 
substantiarum a Deo productarum est contemptibilissima: quam etiam ob 
rationem August. 12 Confess. eam ait esse prope nihil. lidem Egyptii eam 
Lunae effigie hierogliphice denotabant, quod Lunae instar, alieno splendore 
eniteat, pulchritudinem omnem a forma, quam recipit, desumens; et etiam 
quod nimium mutabilis modo hanc, modo illam speciem induat, qua de causa 
vocatur adultera, ac etiam malefica; non vero quia machinatur caedem for- 
mae, quam possidet, ut alia forma fruatur (ut dicunt Complutenses) hoc 
enim omnino falsum est, illa enim contentissima est quacumque, et mere 
passive se habet ad mutationes, quas subit, ut propterea merito posset ab 
odiosis nominibus vindicari. 

Plato eam vocat magnum et parvum: magnum quidem eigen quod 
scilicet omnes formas possit recipere, et in omnibus speciebus corporum 
naturalium compositorum reperiri; parvum autem, quod ex se nullas formas 
aut operationes habeat. Idem quoque Ma/ris nomen illi attribuit, sicut et 
post eum Aristoteles, eo quod instar matris formas substantiales in sinum 
receptas sustendando foveret; vel quod composita corporea omnia ex ea, 
tanquam ex communi omnium matre generarentur. Ab Hesiodo et Poetis 


appelabatur Chaos, = secundum se est rudis indegestaque moles, quod 
de chao dixerat Ovidius.” 


Ponce adduces eight proofs for his thesis that prime matter is 
not a pure potency but is an entitative act. In this he agrees with 
Scotus against the Thomists.7* However, in a subsequent thesis 
about the possibility of several subordinated substantial forms 
existing simultaneously in the same matter, Ponce departs from the 
generally accepted opinion of Scotus and sides with the Thomists 
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in the negation of such a possibility. His thesis is that naturaliter 
it is impossible; de potentia absoluta, i.e., supernaturaliter there 
is such a possibility.** Even here he wishes to be a good Scotist 
for he holds his theory not because it is contrary to Scotus but 


_ putem eam non esse difformem ipsius principiis: sed potius con- 
ormem.** 


When considering the question of time and duration, Ponce 
holds the Scotistic thesis 


Tempus intrinsecum non distinguitur realiter a re succesiva, ut succesiva 
est, cuius tempus dicitur esse duratio intrinseca: v.g. tempus intrinsecum, 
seu duratio intrinseca motus, quo navis movetur ex Hibernia in Angliam, 
seu Sol ab oriente ad occidentem, non distinguitur realiter ab ipso motu.” 


Time is formally distinct from motion 


quod autem motus et tempus formaliter distinguantur, patet, quia motus 
consideratur in ordine ad formam, quae acquiritur: tempus vero in ordine 
ad quantitatem durationis, quam habet motus.’* 


In this question the spurious work of Scotus, De rerum principio, 
is used for the first time. It has been discovered by Wadding at 


the time of the publication of the Opera Omnia Scoti and inserted 
among his works. Modern research has definitely determined that 
this work is spurious and is partly the product of Cardinal Vitalis 
de Fourno and Godefroy de Fontaines.”” 


D. Psychology 


Ponce’s treatment of the soul is a classic. Here he is more 
thoroughly Scotistic than in any other tract, with the possible ex- 
ception of the treatise on the Metaphysics. The practical application 
of the formal distinction in the Scotistic system is most clearly 
seen in the treatment of the soul and its faculties and Ponce did 
not miss the opportunity to bring this out. 

The soul: Ponce distinguishes between a triple mode of immor- 


73. p. 417. 
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tality, namely, “si nulla ratione possit desinere, etiam de potentia 
Dei absoluta” (God’s immortality); “quod licet possit de potentia 
Dei absoluta et etiam de ordinaria desinere, non desinet tamen 
unquam, sed perpetue conservabitur” (the souls of brutes) ; “quod 
licet possit de potentia absoluta desinere esse, sive per corruptionem, 
sive per annihilationem, sive per conversionem; tamen, ex natura 
sua exigit connaturaliter in perpetuum conservari” (angels, the 
heavens and prime matter).’* In natural agreement with other 
Scholastic theologians and philosophers, Ponce holds that the soul 
is immortal. As proofs he adduces the arguments from Sacred 
Scripture, the Councils and from reason. Admitting the proofs 
from the Scriptures and the Councils, Ponce denies the validity of 
the arguments from reason. He adduces four of them and refutes 
them immediately (the four arguments: from the soul’s spirituality; 
from the innate appetite for immortality; from the independent 
spiritual operations of the soul; and the moral argument based on 
God's justice).7° Instead, he upholds the Scotistic conclusion that 
non potest demonstrari aut probari ulla ratione evidenti, quod anima sit 


immortalis, aut ex natura sua, aut ex ullo alio capite, per se vel per 
accidens.°° 


Concerning this problem many have raised the question about 
Aristotle’s position. Ponce manifests a very sane attitude towards 
the philosophers who spend their time trying to determine what 
Aristotle actually taught. He writes: 


Hanc difficultatem (i.e. quid senserit Aristoteles) plurimi fusissime 
tractant, quibusdam sustinentibus ies tenuerit partem affirmativam, qui- 
busdam quod negativam; et aliis fuerit omnino dubius, nec quidpiam de- 
cideret, aliquando in unam partem propensus, aliquando in alteram: quibus 
ego assentio: nec rem iudico maiori examine dignam: quoad doctos enim, 
non deberent moveri autoritate Philosophi, nisi quatenus ratio etiam eam 
stabiliret, quoad alios vero magis sufficere debet illis autoritas Patrum et 
Theologorum, ac Philosophorum aliorum, quam Aristotelis.* 


The soul is not really distinct from its potencies, or as Ponce 
puts it, 
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anima fationalis non distinguitur realiter ab intellectu et voluntate, et con- 
sequenter potentiae cuiuslibet animae concomitantes ipsam et non includentes 
aliquid corporis, identificatur ipsi.*? 

Surprisingly though, he does not assert the formal distinction but 
simply states 

an autem distinguantur formaliter ab anima, aut inter se, dependet ex 


ptincipiis ex quibus colligitur dari distinctio formalis, de qua in Meta- 
physica.** 


The same might be said about his thesis 


non sunt duo tactus realiter distincti, quorum unus haberet pro obiecto 
unam contrarietatem nempe humiditatem et siccitatem, alter alteram, nempe 
calorem et frigus.** 


Ponce quotes Scotus’ statement that “sensus tactus sint formaliter 
duo” but does not give any arguments for the formal distinction, 
being preoccupied only with the denial of the real distinction. 
The intellect: The object of the intellect is not the “quidditas 
rei materialis” as proposed by the Thomists. In the words of Ponce, 
quidditas rei materialis non esset objectum adaequatum terminativum intellec- 


tus humani, meque €x se, neque in status separationis, neque in statu co- 
niunctionis cum corpore.®® 


Being as such is the primary adequate object of the intellect pro 
hoc statu; and at the same time, we can know not only the universal 
concepts but also singular material objects.°° The conclusion that 
reason does not require the species impressa intelligibilis is in ac- 
cordance with the best Scotistic teaching. In this case, however, 
Ponce retains only two of the Subtle Doctor’s arguments and then 
offers three of his own and one adopted from Arriaga.*7 

There is no real distinction between the active and passive 
intellects. With Scotus, Ponce admits only the formal distinction 
between them.** In answering the question whether the separated 
soul and the angels possess an active intellect, Ponce affirms with 
Scotus that they have,®® although they differ specifically among 
each other.®° 

Although intellection is connaturally produced by the intellect, 
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it can be produced without the effective concourse of the intellect 
by God.®! Consequently, intellection can take place in any other 
subject besides the intellect e.g. in the will. To quote Ponce’s con- 
clusion: 


Potest intellectio poni in alio subiecto quam intellectu de potentia absoluta, 
ut in voluntate, quamvis haec distingueretur realiter ab intellectu, et etiam 
in lapide, si non repugnet hoc ipsi ratione spiritualitatis.°* 


This position naturally leads to the question about intuitive and 
abstract cognition about which Ponce holds distinctively Scotistic 
views. 


Intuitive cognition is described as 


illa quae repraesentat obiectum eo modo, quo repraesentabile est, quando 
cognitio terminatur ad ipsum secundum esse suum reale actuale, et non 
secundum esse intentionale, hoc est, secundum esse quod habet in specie 
aut cognitione aliqua sui. Cognitio vero abstractiva est, quae non repraesen- 
tat ipsum sic, sed eo modo, quo repraesentatur, quando cognoscitur secundum 
esse intentionale tantum.®? 


This intuitive cognition takes place only when its object is really 
existent. Hence, the view held by Arriaga, that the auditory cognition 
of a non-existent sound is intuitive is false; it is not enough that 
the sound exist in its species, it must really exist. Scotus’ statement 
(Opus Oxoniense, IV, d. 10, q. 9) that intuitive cognition can take 
place without an object, must according to Ponce, be understood 
“de cognitione intuitiva actu repraesentante.” °* 

Finally, Ponce treats of the existence of intellectual memory. 
Its existence is commonly accepted by all Scholastics, but the diver- 
gence lies in the distinction between the intellect and intellectual 
memory. St. Thomas and his followers favor the real distinction; 
Ponce adopts the Scotistic position of positing the formal distinc- 
tion between them. As proofs he offers Occam’s razor, about the 
non-multiplying of potencies without necessity and also the impos- 
sibility of having an intellect that can be understood without re- 
membering.*® 

The will: Besides the spiritual cognitive faculty, man’s soul 
possesses also a spiritual faculty of appetition, the will. This will 
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depends for its acts on a judgment of the intellect as a necessary 
condition. In general, Ponce retains the position of Scotus on the 
doctrine of the will, a position that does not differ greatly from 
that of St. Thomas. 


We must call attention, however, to the question of the primacy 
of the will. Ponce is rather cautious in his answer, admitting the 
difficulties involved but not refraining from making a conclusion. 
He writes: 


Ego certe difficile esse existimo judicium ferre et fortassis ita se habent 
hae potentiae, ut neutra altera sit simpliciter perfectior, sed quaelibet per- 
fecta in suo ordine, et una altera perfectior, in una ratione ac imperfectior 
in alia, instar excedentium et excessorum.®® 


Nevertheless, his conclusion is in keeping with the traditional 
Scotistic doctrine: 


si altera ex his potentiis sit simpliciter perfectior, debet dici, quod voluntas 
sit perfectior.®7 


In presenting the proofs, Ponce is critical of one of them offered 
by the Scotist Hickey, namely, that the formal object of the will 
is more perfect. The other two arguments (one based on the more 


perfect act of the will, which is charity; the other on the dominion 
of the will over the other faculties) are accepted by him but not 
over-enthusiastically. 


E. Metaphysics 


Metaphysics, as has been pointed out by Jansen, ‘‘weist die un- 
verwiistlich spekulative Kraft des Scotismus auf.” °* Ponce’s mind 
was pre-eminently metaphysical, and so his work on the Metaphysics 
of Scotus is of great merit. It must be noted, that although he dis- 
agreed at times with Scotus’ arguments in other fields of philo- 
sophy, Ponce never departs from the Subtle Doctor’s reasons in 
Metaphysics. A review of the principal questions of Scotistic meta- 
physics will bear out our statement. 

The introductory question of the metaphysics deals with its 
object. This object, to use the words of Ponce himself, is 
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ens reale ut sic, quatenus comprehendit omnia entia realia immaterialia ut 
cognoscibilia naturaliter.°° 


Metaphysics considers all being 


secundum omnia praedicata generica et specifica, quae non includunt ma- 
teriam primam, nec dicunt per se ordinem ad illam, quatenus ratione na- 
turali sunt cognoscibilia.1° 


Coming to the question about the nature of being, Ponce begins 
by denying a univocal concept of being with regard to real and 
logical being, even though some Scotists (Mauritius de Portu, Bo- 
netus and John Canonicus) held its possibility.1°' The objective 
concept of being is formally distinguished from the inferior grades 
by which it is contracted to God and creatures, to substance and 
accidents.1°? He states the main conclusion about the univocity of 
being as follows: 

Ens ut sic praedicatur formaliter univoce de Deo et creatura, substantia et 
accidentibus, non vero aequivoce aut analogice, prout praedicari analogice 
opponitur praedicationi univocae.?° 

This is one of the basic tenets of Duns Scotus and all the Scotists. 
Ponce supplies the traditional proofs, but is not very much con- 
vinced by their conclusiveness. Humbly he writes: 

Haec doctrina, quamvis probabilissima sit vel ob ipsam Scoti et Scotistarum 
omnium authoritatem, et fortasse in re ipsa vera sit, patitur tamen ingentes 


difficultates, quas ego fateor me numquam superare potuisse, et quas iam 
proponam, tum ut ipsa doctrina melius examinandi occasio detur.1% 


The chief difficulty, according to him, arises in the attempt to 
explain how does being, being univocal, escape being a genus. All 
the objections he can think of are brought forth and answered to 
the best of his abilities but he remains unsatisfied. 

The doctrine about the univocity of being brought the severest 
attacks of Mastrius upon Ponce. The additiones to these questions 
are the longest in the entire work, and contain some of his strongest 
language. Witness, for example, such remarks as these: 

Respondeo consequentiam esse dignam Mastrio Authore, de qua potius 


erubescendum ipsi, quam de Conscotistarum defectu in non advertenda 
energia ludicri argumenti ab ipso propositi.1% 
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Later he writes: 


cum enim ipsius impugnatio dependeat a pessima doctrina ipsius de nulla 
distinctione a parte rei inter ens, et differentias vel modos contrahentes 
praeter virtualem, certe valere nequit: voco autem illam doctrinam pessimam 
non absolute, quatenus proponeretur a Thomistis et Recentioribus, qui uni- 
versim negant distinctionem formalem, sed quatenus proponitur a Scotista, 
illam distinctionem alibi concedente.1°* — Non ergo futilis est mea ratio: 
nec in ea peto principium. Sed utraque haec censura rectius cadit in Mas- 
trium, de quo propterea non tantum hic, sed fere semper, cum ex se cen- 
sorem agit, recte dici potest: Incidit in foveam quam fecit.1% 


In this controversy, Ponce brings out several fine points of Scotistic 
doctrine, especially a treatment of the intrinsic modes which are 
so important for the proper understanding of the formal dis- 
tinction.1°8 

Next to the univocity of being, the denial of the real distinction 
between essence and existence forms one of the most characteristic 
features of Scotistic doctrine. Ponce defends this thesis but does 
not offer any arguments besides the traditional proofs proposed 
by the Scotistic School. His real contribution in this question con- 
sists in a rather thorough refutation of the objections raised by 
Father Blaise a Conceptione. As a corollary to this problem, Ponce 
concludes that essence and existence are formally distinct. He 
admits, however, that this is not the Scotistic position although 
many Scotists pass it off as such.‘ Duns Scotus denied the real 
distinction, but as far as we can make out, he never affirmed the 
formal distinction between essence and existence. 


Ponce develops other Scotistic theses as, for example, that the 
supposite adds only a negative note to the singular substance,'!° 
that the transcendentals are only formally distinct from being,’ 
etc. On all these questions he carries on a subtle polemic with 
Mastrius as he did on other metaphysical problems. Space forbids 
us to go into detail about these controversies and we must limit 
ourselves to making a few remarks about the formal distinction. 

There is no doubt in Ponce’s mind about the existence of a 
formal distinction.1‘? His contribution in this respect does not lie 
in the adducing of new arguments for he did not, rather it is the 
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clear and logical presentation of the material already generally 
accepted, and in the masterful solving of the difficulties proposed 
by Vasquez and Suarez. My only objection is that he distinguished 
between the formal distinction and formal non-identity. If that 
were true, it is certainly not Scotistic for the Subtle Doctor expressly 
states that the formal distinction would better be called the formal 
non-identity. However, we will reserve the treatment of the formal 
distinction for another paper, due to its great importance and 
exceeding difficulty. 


V. APPRECIATION AND CONCLUSION 


John Ponce is a great Scotist. His love of the Subtle Doctor 
manifests itself in the long years of study and research devoted 
to his doctrine and in the tremendous literary output in the view 
of propagating Scotistic thought. Besides the tedious and back- 
breaking collaboration in the editing of Scotus’ Opera Omnia, 
where Ponce supplied the valuable commentaries in the third and 
fourth book of the Sentences, Ponce also has written a complete 


Course of Philosophy and Theology ad mentem Scoti. He did not 
spare the time nor the effort to refute the critics, clarify moot 
questions concerning difficult passages and doctrines, and reconcile 
seeming contradictions in Scotistic philosophy and theology. 

Ponce’s greatness lies in his contribution to the philosophical 
literature. Up to his time, the Commentary on the IV Books of 
the Sentences, was still in vogue among the Scholastics. Ponce in- 
troduced, as he claims, the classical Cursus, or at least, made it 
popular. We qualify this statement because we know of at least 
one work bearing the title Cursus that appeared before his day, 
that of Nicholas de Orbellis.14* Whatever the case may be, Ponce 
receives the credit for breaking away from the classical Commen- 
taries and the Cursus is always associated with his name. The 
cursus literature saw its hey-day in the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and to some extent appears even in our 
own day.1'4 


113. Cursus Philosophiae seu compendium mathematicum, physicum et meta- 
physicum (Bononiae, 1485). 

114. Among the several modern Cursus we may mention: Cherubini, F., Cursus 
Philosophicus ad mentem Doctoris Subtilis, (Romae, typ. Sallustiana, 1904, 2 vols.). 
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Ponce is also to be commended for not falling into the error 
prevalent in his day, i.e., he did not embrace the Conciliatory 
Scotistic School — a school that attempted to reconcile St. Thomas 
and Duns Scotus. Rada, Macedo and others founded a movement 
that, at first sight, seems desirable but when considered in its effects 
and implications, represents a certain degree of decadence and a 
dangerous tendency. This conciliatory theory is responsible to no 
small extent for the various subtleties that were introduced to ex- 
plain away fundamentally opposing tenets of Thomas and Scotus. 
Ponce, undoubtedly, saw these disastrous consequences and did not 
attempt any conciliation of the impossible. He refused to be 
fashionable and preferred to defend the traditional doctrines, or 
to simply drop them as untenable. 

Despite his love of Scotism, Ponce is not a slavish follower 
of Scotus. He did not surrender his originality, individuality and 
academic freedom to the magister dixit. It can be said in all truth, 
that he accepts the Scotistic position on principle, but on rare occa- 
sions he rises above it — not so much to contradict the doctrine, but 
to disagree with the arguments proposed. This is his position as 
he himself has said in refuting Mastrius’ accusations that he proved 
to be a faithless disciple of Scotus. He accepts Scotus’ conclusions 
but feels free to deny the strength and convincing power of some 
of the Subtle Doctor's proofs. 

With reference to his character, literary ability and philosophical 
genius we can justly ascribe to Ponce the estimate made of him 
by Wadding. Wadding, who knew him as a young man and as a 
mature scholar, characterizes Ponce in the following words: 

Ingenio pollet subtili, sed claro, prompto ad dicendum, facili ad scri- 
bendum. In litteris humanioribus non mediocriter versatus illarum cultum 


non neglexit, quantumvis seriis semper studiis vacaverit; religione et virtute 
omnibus gratus.''® 


In these words we have a perfect tribute by a man who is known 
to have been a marvelous judge of character and talent. 

Ponce also had a passionate love of his country, Ireland. He 
spared neither his precious time nor intellectual abilities to help 
the Irish Confederate Catholics. He succeeded to a large extent in 
subduing the petty dissensions that arose among the Irish Con- 


115. Wadding, Scriptores, I, pp. 149-50. 
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federates. His Vindiciae are a monument to his patriotism, and 
a credit to his literary abilities and dialectics. This love of country 
he possessed always and was mindful of his Irish origin even when 
writing his profound theological and philosophical works. Proof 
of this we have in the conclusion to his Ethics and Metaphysics 
where he mentions St. Patrick in the pious exhortation to God, 
the Blessed Mother and St. Francis.1*¢ 

Lest we be led to believe that Ponce possessed no drawbacks, 
we must mention his faults, or some of them, at least. In common 
with his Scholastic contemporaries, Ponce fails to avail himself of 
the scientific and non-scholastic literature of his day. He does men- 
tion Calvin and Luther and alios-hereticos, Laurence Valla, the 
humanist, and a few others, but otherwise he limits himself to Sco- 
tists, Thomists and a few Scholastic independent thinkers. This 
failure to integrate the non-scholastic and scientific contributions 
to philosophy is Ponce’s greatest error, just as it is the stumbling- 
block of all Scholasticism. 

Lastly, we may mention that even Ponce’s enemies admitted 
his greatness. Mastrius magnanimously acknowledged the force of 
Ponce’s reasoning, and admitted that he had thrown light on some 


of the most abstruse problems in Scotistic philosophy.1!? Ponce’s 
writings were impersonal (with some few justified exceptions 
which were noted in this paper) and are particularly devoid of 
autobiographical material. He wrote not to aggrandize his ego but 
to disseminate truth. The success of his mission is confirmed by 
history. 


Maurice GRAJEWSKI, O.F.M. 
Saint Francis College, 
Burlington, Wisc. 


116. Cursus, pp. 372 and 974. 
117. Cleary, op. cit., p. 84. 
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A Documented History of the Franciscan Order. 
1182-1517? 


Dread lest his brothers succumb to the lures of learning was if we 
may trust tradition a reiterated worry to the Poverello. He advised con- 
cerning his successor, “Let him not be a heaper of books nor overmuch 
given to reading.” Recalling many such admonitions, one handles with 
ironic and awe-struck amusement, Father Huber’s noble volume of 1028 
pages, - a “Documented History” indeed. As we admire the patient 
scholarship which has gone to make this record, we may feel a mischievous 
wish that the Little Poor Man were looking over our shoulder. Father 
Huber is well aware of St. Francis’ attitude; the saint, says he, “wanted 
no private libraries no matter how small, whereas those intended for the 
community at large were to be in conformity with the vow of poverty.” 
But he has to chronicle an astonishing reaction to the movement started 
by Francis. ‘So much has been written in recent years about St. Francis 
in book form, tracts, essays, studies, magazines, Quarterlies, and news- 
papers, ... that it would require a book alone to list these articles and works. 
I have endeavored to quote only the most important works, that they may 
serve as an inspiration to the enquiring student for further study and re- 
search.” And indeed every such student even if he apologize to St. Francis 
must render humble thanks to the compiler of this truly monumental book. 
It is not merely a history, though it is that; it is a precious compilation of 
bibliographical material; we Americans may rejoice especially in the witness 
it offers to the contribution made in our own country to Franciscan studies. 
“Verily tribulation shall come such that books useful for naught shall be 
cast aside into lockers and dark corners.” So spoke the saint. Ours are 
assuredly days of tribulation; but we shall say to him that this book is not 
“useful for naught”; on the contrary, the exhaustive survey it offers of 
literature inspired by one of the greatest and most significant movements 
in Christian history, is a true gift to Christendom. No wonder that the 
book as the author tells us has behind it the research of thirty years. It 
covers the same ground as Sessevalle’s Histoire Générale de l’Ordre de 
Saint Francois ; Tome I “but it is far more richly documented.” 

Parts I and II present the story of the Order to the year 1517, when 
what is known as the (first) Leonine Union put an end to long conflicts 


1. Editor’s note:-— The “Commentary” section of Franciscan Studies, reserved 
to publications deserving extended comment, is pleased to recall Miss Vida Scudder 
to that Franciscan literature which she loves so well. Miss Scudder, who is so richly 
acquainted with the history of Franciscanism, has requested the extending of her 
review to article form. The following article, then, bearing upon the work reviewed 
is  s_aactaaaid of her interpretation of the spirit and history of the Franciscan 
Order. 

2. A Documented History of the Franciscan Order. 1182-1517. By Raphael M. 
Huber, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.D., S.T.M. (Milwaukee and Washington, D.C., The 
Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, 1944. Pp. xxxiv-+1028, $7.50.) 
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and tensions, as it gathered into the fold of the Observants sundry lesser 
groups of what we may call Left Wing tendencies among the sons of 
Francis, and joined the Observants thus consolidated into a dual organization 
with the Conventuals, thus ensuring comparative peace. Father Huber 
proposes to carry the story on in a second volume, to the point when all three 
bodies of Friars Minor, retaining their independence, were so united by 
Leo XIII in 1897 that they can function in permanent harmony. The 
general reader while he waits may solace himself with Father Cuthbert’s 
two volume History of the Capuchins, published in 1929. Meanwhile, 
there is special value to this careful record of normal and constitutional 
development; for preceding writers, like the Capuchin Fathers René de 
Nantes and Gratien, have pernape thrown into undue prominence the 
dramatic minor groups seeking through generations of stormy unrest 
literally to follow the Rule of the Founder. The gradual growth of the 
accredited Order which spread rapidly over the whole known world, and 
endures to this day, a continuing glory to the Church, is here carefully 
and effectively presented. Father Huber’s first concern is with the Papal 
Bulls and other pronouncements through which ecclesiastical authorities 
sought with anxious honesty to translate into terms of terrestrial possibility 
the winged and elusive vision of Francis, and with the consequent reactions 
of the friars. The author may be right in saying that his Part III, which 
mageous with full bibliography various phases of Franciscan life, should 

especially appreciated by students. Topics in this Part include the suc- 
cessive Rules; Franciscan Art; Habits; Worship; lists of Provinces; the 
Missionary Apostolate, of which fuller study is fortunately promised some 
day, the present notes being obviously inadequate. Possibly the same com- 
ment might be made on the cursory section on Franciscan Social Activities. 
But here too, the record is of value. 

The discrepancy between St. Francis’ distrust of learning and the 
tremendous stimulus given it by his movement, is only one of the many 
paradoxes that movement suggests. Is not every vital movement charac- 
terized by paradox, fertile in conflicts? Is peace ever to be found on earth? 
Certainly not through the U.N.O., if we may trust the news of the moment; 
certainly not in the Church of Christ, if we may trust history; and assuredly 
not in the tempestuous story of the sons of Francis, as they wrestled down 
the centuries with one of the central problems encountered by the seeking 
Christian soul, — a problem especially critical today; — the relation of 
our holy faith to property, personal or collective. Yet He who said: “I come 
not to send peace but a sword” said also: “My peace I give unto you.” 
There is a peace of death, stagnant static and serene. The peace of the 
Lord of Life is never static, it has no commerce with stagnation; it is a 
“central peace, subsisting at the heart of endless agitation.” Such holy 
peace, the one vital force in a ravaged and bewildered world, is found to 
rare degree among men of every alignment during the Franciscan story. 
Nor has the challengeing drama of their uneasy struggle, which thrills 
one by strange prophetic power, ever been presented with more scrupulously 
honest use of documentary detail than in this volume. 

Father Huber, despite his earnest intention to be dispassionate, is not 
without bias. No mortal can escape bias unless he is a completely desiccated 
human being. Rightly amazed at foolish people who say that Protestants 
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have done as much as Catholics in the field of Franciscan scholarship, he 
yet acknowledges as every one must the impetus given to such scholarship 
by Sabatier. But it is a grief to any one like the present writer once honored 
by the friendship of that sincere though Protestant Christian to have him 
dismissed with an offhand epithet, ‘‘the sceptic,” in his effort to align the 
Stigmata with psychical as well as supernatural forces. Note might also 
well have been taken of Sabatier’s abandonment in his later years of the 
earlier implications which led some readers to the shallow and misleading 
view of St. Francis as a precursor of the Reformation. More important 
however than Father Huber’s attitude toward Protestants is his treatment 
of the conflicting groups within the Order. It is all to the good, as has 
been said, that he makes us realize the comparative unimportance from 
one historical angle of these stubbornly persistent radicals, — Spirituals, Cla- 
reni, Fraticelli, what you will. Such groups were always comparatively small; 
they were confined to a few geographical areas. They came, they went, 
they may well seem insignificant despite their dramatic appeal compared 
with the majestic onward sweep of the permanent Order. At the same time 
one gets restive under the constant depreciation of a figure like Angelo 
Clareno, as one recalls the value placed on his Historia Septem Tribula- 
tionum by men like Ehrle and Gratien. One may regret the slighting ref- 
erences to that Joachism which despite its vagaries vibrated with vital force 
through Christendom. Nor is it surely quite fair to say as Father Huber 
does again and again that the Spirituals sought only the profit of their own 
souls, though we must acknowledge that extremists are always open to 
that indictment. Moreover and this is more important, we can not forget 
our heritage from these movements; for most of the literature which has 
reached the common heart St. Francis wanted to reach, comes from the 
discredited radicals in the Franciscan family. We shall continue :to rejoice 
in the Speculum Perfectionis, the Sacrum Commercium, and the Fioretti; 
for the controversial animus which inspired all these works need not even 
be recalled, as the beauty of their imaginative and spiritual insights touches 
the quick of our inner need. These books continue to appear even to our 
own day in popular editions and translations, they can not be dismissed 
as mere mediaeval best sellers. And the Lauds of that great poet, Jacopone 
da Todi, barely listed without comment by Father Huber, should rank 
among our mystical treasures by the side of St. Bonaventura’s Itinerarium 
Mentis in Deum. 

But after all, one’s appraisal of a landscape is determined by the 
angle from which one views it. Father Huber’s eyes turn not to marginal 
groups but to the continuous conflicts within the officially recognized Fran- 
ciscan family, and he is able to press home to us as no Protestant could 
the triumphant value of that patient loyalty to the Church and her judg- 
ments distinguishing permanent religious movements from the turmoil of 
religious sects. We become especially conscious of such value as we read 
the moving record of the evanescent groups revolting in Francis’ name 
against authority which down the generations appear only to disappear. 
Those who veer off, perish; those who conform, endure. Father Huber's 
light falls on the latter, forbears of the three existing Franciscan families: 
the Conventuals; the heirs of the Observants; and the Capuchins, whose 
story begins just beyond the limits of this volume. With just appreciation, 
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he quotes Brother Ladislaw of Hungary: “Not Poverty is the highest ideal 
of a friar, but Obedience and Humility.” Since 1897, these three great 
divisions of Friars Minor, without surrendering differences or independence, 
have maintained the conscious unity and mutual respect inaugurated 
in 1517. 

Bitter and prolonged were the struggles preceding that happy state. 
Father Huber’s sympathies are throughout with the Conventuals. (See foot- 
note p. 231) He is anxious to show that in name at least they date from 
the Constitutions of Narbonne and even earlier, and that they rather than 
any other division are in direct lineage from Francis. But it is difficult 
to read the admirable chapter of summary concluding Part II without 
feeling confused by conflicting evidence. At all events, Leo X, as Father 
Huber candidly states “deprived the Conventuals of their historic rights 
repeatedly acknowledged by the Popes,” giving to the Head of the Ob- 
servants at least honorary precedence. Such precedence is apparently pre- 
served by the enactments of 1897, the highest official title, even if this 
be merely honorary, being borne by the Head of the sterner body which 
while remaining within the confines of strict obedience to ecclesiastical 
mandates yet presses as close as it can toward literal obedience to that 
abstinence from possessions enjoined by the Rule... The lay reader can not 
help being interested in the fact that as time passed the holiest places, 
the Portiuncula, the Carceri, San Damiano, La Verna, were placed under 
the care of the Observants; the Conventuals retaining responsibility for 
the great Church built by Elias, to which Father Huber pays deserved 
tribute. 

But what most imports us is less the divergencies than the agreements 
of these throngs who pressed restively against walls none can escape: 


This stern necessity of things 

On every side our being rings. 

Our sallying eager actions fall 

Vainly against that iron wall. 
Submit! Submit! 

‘Tis common sense, and human wit 

Can claim no higher name than it. 
Submit! Submit! * 


Such stern necessity was for the friars the necessity of ownership, 
to which most people are far from objecting. Francis, paradoxical as usual, 
had rebelled. Not because he was an ascetic: did he not sing the Lauds 
of the Creatures? Was he not sensitive as few have been to the sacramental 
joys offered by the natural order? But those joys were poisoned for him 
the moment the least possessive element entered them, nor could he accept 
in peace any good that others lacked. ‘‘No mind have I to be a thief,” said 
he: “for it would be imputed to us as a theft were we not to give it”... (a 
mantle)... “to one more needy.” Again: “The greatest shame is it to me 
whensoever I find any one poorer than myself.” He was even scrupulous 
about accepting gifts: “Always have I received less than I might, lest the 
other needy ones should be cheated of their portion, for to do the contrary 


1. Arthur Hugh Clough. Dipsychus. 
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would have been robbery.” Social compunction controlled his conduct, it 
ran through his every vein. True, as Sessavalle points out, the ideal of 
Poverty was to him derivative, not primary, it was simply result and con- 
dition of the love that is in Christ; but the result was inevitable. Today, 
such compunction is becoming more and more a living force in religion, 
impelling all thinking Christians to review not only our personal but our 
corporate conduct. And today, more perhaps even than in Francis’ time, 
such an attitude toward property is continually balked by assumptions 
considered essential if the civilization in which we live move and have 
our being is to be maintained. Submit! Submit! 


In astonishing rapidity men responded to Francis. And as his Order 
spread swiftly over Europe, walls of ‘“‘stern necessity” encompassed the 
friars seeking to follow their Rule. It is interesting to note on the part of 
any human beings such resolute distaste as theirs for possessions; and of 
course one can be as viciously fanatical on the right side as on the wrong. 
Perils encompassed them, wiles of the evil entangled their poor feet. Who 
could avoid them? Not many; none wholly; only such as learned the hard 
lesson of that humility without which any external code spells disaster 
not salvation. Lamentable and sometimes shocking the tale of the per- 
plexities and dissensions ravaging the Order throughout the period Father 
Huber presents. A Legend pulsating with sorrow tells how Francis, lover 
of brotherhood, regarded the condition of his sons. 

Yes, a lamentable tale. But glorious too; and, for those who can hear, 
not lacking a prophetic note. Seen at close range, here is a painful picture 
of conflicts constantly renewed, of forces clashing then much as they do 
now. Seen through the historic perspective to which Father Huber helps us, 
we discern in the whole Franciscan movement of these centuries and beyond, 
an impressive unity. For one and the same purpose unites the friars be 
they Conventuals, Spirituals, followers of Paolo di Trinci, the later Ob- 
servants, or even those Joachimites whom Huber scorns but whose ardor, 
as René de Nantes says, “‘entrainait alors les meilleurs esprits dans sa voie 
excessive.” If not a purpose, it is at least an impulse, which to this very 
day quivers through the veins of many Christians who respond inwardly 
to the message of the Poverello. Alike, just so far as they deem possible, 
...and this is where they differ... the friars seek to avoid ownership. Per- 
sistantly down the generations continues their firm endeavor. It contradicts 
every impulse of the natural man. It is hopelessly, helplessly, at odds with 
that proprietary system whose very structural lines seem to them through 
all social change to contradict, for them at least, the laws of Christ. Their 
struggle may seem futile; but to the Christian watching history defeat 
is often more illumined than success by Light from Above. And in every 
decade, we discover Brothers who whatever tensions they may know have 
attained that “central peace’ at the heart of agitation which only those 
can share who “having nothing live as possessing all things.” 


Povertade e nulla avere, 
E nulla cosa poi volere; 
Ed omne cosa possedere 
En spirito di libertade. 


Franciscan Studies — 7 
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(Poverty has nothing in her hand, 
Nothing craves, — in sea or sky or land; 
Has the universe at her command, 
Dwelling in the heart of liberty.) 


Jacopone da Todi. 


Poverty, as we have said, was to such men when they saw aright, 
simply the necessary condition of that complete surrender to love which 
Francis practised and to which they were bound. With what passion they 
sought it and against what insuperable obstacles! How desperately they 
tried to be honest! Earnestly, from the time of the Quo Elongati (1230), 
Popes, lawyers, puzzled doctors of the Church, rally to their aid. With 
loving goodwill, they try, through Bulls, constitutional enactments, treatises, 
and endless other documents, to afford help and practical guidance to the 
bewildered friars. The best thought of Christendom, the finest Christian 
statesmanship the times can produce, the analytic method in which the 
mediaeval mind excels, are at their service, Authority exerts itself, seeking 
to bring them peace, and their own chosen Ministers unite with all these 
others desirous of putting worldly wisdom under Christian control. Various 
concrete issues faced are curiously pertinent today; we might wish for 
instance that Father Huber had reported more fully the keen and interesting 
discussions foreshadowing much modern thinking, on... to use our present 
formula... Property for Use versus Property for Power, on the ‘Poor Use”, 
on satisfaction of conscience through trusteeship and delegated control, etc. 
Also, while we are about it, we may regret that he does not give us more 
vivid portraits of leading characters, Popes and others; for in no phase of 
history do we find people more thrillingly alive than in the Franciscan 
annals. But one can not have everything; the chief emphasis in this valuable 
work is, we repeat, on constitutional developments. 

Yes, there is a really amazing unity among these uneasy groups. 
Baffled, perplexed, beset, they stumble on; trying to follow the Saint who 
sought and reflected in his own life the simplicity which is in Christ. 
Let us remember that Francis too was often unhappy; nay, was he not 
stigmatized? Paradoxical, we repeat, is the spectacle of all these diverse 
men, however their final policies and practices vary, resisting just so far 
as they deem possible the pressure placed on them to accept Privileges, — 
or privilege. Those who conform, accepting evasion or compromise, slip 
into self-indulgence; despite frequent highminded rectitude, there is nothing 
distinctive about them, they come to present pretty much the conventional 
monastic pattern. Those who persist in defying authority, fall into a worse 
sin, self-willed pride, the sin of Lucifer; and too often they succumb to 
such asceticism as contradicts the joy in natural good which Francis so 
sweetly, so all-but uniquely, dissociated from all lust of ownership. 

How these mediaeval people were tormented! How we are still tor- 
mented today! Obstinate differences are always to be expected among those 
who chafe against existing systems. Absolutists,... (one may think just 
now of C.O.s)... withdraw into an isolation seemingly barren; the con- 
ventional and conforming majority are likely to become a little dull. Many 
restless folk, never quite serene in mind, seek refuge in that Via Media 
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which never really satisfied any sensitive conscience. At present, special 
sympathy may be naturally felt for the followers of St. Francis, since as 
even C.O.s perceive more and more clearly, problems centred in Property 
underlie the problem of war; indeed the Property issue is basic in all our 
social perplexities and in our hopes for a unified and peaceful world. 

As economic life is now ordered, no one can escape private ownership 
unless he runs away naked into the woods and lives on blackberries. But 
our attitude is more and more consciously troubled, whether we read the 
Gospels, consider Franciscan history, or look at Russia. Not Angelo Cla- 
reno or Pierre Jean Olivi could be more troubled than we. One of the 
Beatitudes is very curious. Christians would naturally take it for granted 
that the meek will inherit heaven; it is possible that they are intended to 
inherit the earth also? Certainly Father Huber is troubled, like the rest 
of us... We are tempted to remark, Methinks the author doth protest too 
much, as we find him repeating on every few pages the indisputable fact 
that in the world we know, it is “a moral impossibility” for any Franciscan 
community as it grows in numbers and assumes responsibilities to obey 
that Rule of Francis to which it is virtually pledged. (See pp. 111, 127, 
163, 263, 266, 324.) 

Yet the Franciscan Order endures. Its commitments are distinctive, 
its achievements astonishing. Who can fail to recognize in the constant 
“concern” shown throughout its history, a prophetic leaven, a challenge to 
us all? The Church, which knows that Francis humbly based his Rule on 
the Gospels, is increasingly convinced of our duty to explore more pro- 
foundly than ever before the problem of Property personal and corporate as 
it presents itself to a would-be Christian civilization imbued with social 
shame. Great Papal Encyclicals help us Pages more than any other religious 
thinking to a right attitude; but they do not solve the problem, they merely 
set our feet in the right path. The Order Francis founded has in all its 
different branches been exploring that path for centuries. May we not 
hope that it will have special help today to offer our stumbling and hesi- 
tant feet? 

Vina D. SCUDDER 
Wellesley, Mass. 





MISCELLANEA 
SCOTUS’ TEACHINGS ACCORDING TO OCKHAM 


I. ON THE UNIVOCITY OF BEING 


The study of the thought of Scotus presents distinctive and proper 
difficulties. These are due partly to the actual condition of the texts handed 
down to us in various editions, partly to the language used by the Subtle 
Doctor. The first obstacle will be removed by the future edition of the 
works of Duns Scotus, which, at present, is being prepared in Rome. The 
second obstacle, however, will remain or, at least, will not be substantially 
altered. For the language used by Duns Scotus is exceedingly technical. 
The entire Scholastic period, since the beginning at the early thirteenth 
century, has gradually developed the armor of Aristotelean terminology 
to a high degree of precision and has constantly added new notions which 
will lead the modern reader astray unless he accept them in their exact 
‘meaning. Many ae of Scotistic texts, as well as of later 
Scholastics, are usually due to a lack of the understanding of Scholastic 
terminology. Scotus can not be simply read, he must be thoroughly studied. 
He will be understood only if the reader has Scotus’ entire arsenal of technical 
terms at his ready disposition. Every serious student of Scotism will re- 
member his personal, sad experiences. 

For these reasons the direction of the Franciscan Studies deemed it 
advisable to publish texts which could be of help in reaching an exact 
interpretation of Scotus’ teachings. Convinced that the medieval Scholastics 
understood each other much easier than we moderns understand them, 
we are offering in the following numbers of the Franciscan Studies sum- 
maries of the opinions of Duns Scotus made by William Ockham. This 
outstanding Franciscan Doctor, who had a great admiration for Duns 
Scotus in spite of his deep differences, usually presents Scotus’ opinions 
in Scotus’ own words. He sometimes even expressly notes that he is quoting 
Scotus literally. Since Ockham wrote his Commentary in the second. decade 
of the fourteenth century, he can be considered a reliable witness; he must 
even be considered as such, because he knew very well that he had to face 
the opposition of a considerable number of outstanding pupils of Duns 
Scotus; therefore, it is obvious that he had to watch his step. Though he 
directed his criticism against a man who had been dead about ten years, 
Ockham, nevertheless, was well aware that he was criticizing a living thought, 
and hence that he himself had to expect opposition and criticism. It is 
interesting to note that Ockham, when discussing Scotus’ vor. easily 
glides from the singular form into the plural, for instance from dicit into 
dicunt. Now this fact, too, makes it very probable that the texts and sum- 
maries offered by Ockham are reliable, at least to a high degree. 


Our editions of the following texts will be taken from Ockham’s 
Commentary on the Sentences. For the text-reconstruction we followed the 
general rules laid down in our study: “The text tradition of Ockham’s Ordi- 
natio” in The New Scholasticism, XV1 (1942) 203-223. There the reader 
will find the key to the sigla and other details. The footnotes refer mostly 
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to the respective texts of Scotus in the Vivés edition, quoted as ed. V. 
Not many variants are noted, but only some of importance. A comparison 
with the Vivés edition will show that in several instances Ockham’s text 
is certainly preferable. Since the criticisms of Ockham give valuable evidence 
for a correct interpretation of Scotus’ thought, the second part of it is also 
published here, but mainly, because it contains further quotations from 
Scotus. 


Now, we shall present the main result which can be obtained from 
these texts. 


In the first place, Ockham agrees with Scotus on the main point, viz. 
that the concept of being is univocal to God and creatures. Like Scotus 
he sees in this doctrine the only safeguard of our natural knowledge of 
God, and for that reason, he defends it. 


Ockham, however, disagrees with Scotus: (a) on the proofs of this 
doctrine. However, his criticism is concerned more with logical subtleties. 
Ockham gives preference to the third proof. He disagrees likewise (b) on 
the extent of the univocity of being. Scotus had maintained that every 
reality is contained at least essentially or virtually in the notion of being, 
but that the notion of being cannot be predicated in guid about the trans- 
cendent simple predicates of being, as unum, verum, bonum, or about the 
ultimate differences. The former are called the passiones entis convertibiles. 
Passio is a technical term and indicates that a term is predicated in the 
second mode of per se predication about its subject. The first mode of 
per se predication is given when the predicate defines the subject; for 
instance “‘rational” is predicated in the first mode of per se predication 
about the subject “man”; the second mode of per se predication is given, 
when the subject enters the definition of the predicate, as for instance 
“risibile,” for its definition would be: man who is able to laugh. Since 
Scotus maintains a formal distinction between the passio entis and ens, 
he is forced to his position. Since Ockham denies the formal distinction 
in creatures, not, however, in God, the problem disappears. Likewise the 
problem disappears as to the ultimate difference, which according to Scotus 
is formally distinct. 

Finally, Ockham clarifies the position of Scotus: (a) Sometimes the 
objection is made against Scotus that his teaching on the univocity of 
being is a kind of pantheism or monism or at least leads to these. Only 
ignorance of medieval Logic or epistemology is responsible for this objection. 
The questionable distinction of a metaphysical and logical concept some- 
times encountered in Neo-Scholasticism, misses the point entirely. For the 
concept of being is not a logical one — for then it would be a second in- 
tention — but a conceptus realis, that is, a concept of reality. But, and 
this matters, it is a concept and not reality. Neither St. Thomas nor Duns 
Scotus have ever maintained that a concept or a universal as such has 
extramental reality. Hence univocity does not extend to reality but only 
to the order of concepts. Ockham has made this point clear in defending 
Scotus: 


Tertia etiam ratio posset male intelligi. Si enim intelligat, quod aliqua 
ratio formalis inventa in creatura, sive auferendo ab ea aliquid sive non 
auferendo, possit Deo attribui et esse in eo, accipit simpliciter falsum; 
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quia nihil, quod est in creatura realiter, qualitercumque spolietur, potest 
Deo attribui. Hoc etiam est consonum dictis suis, quia ipse ponit, quod 
nihil reale est univocum Deo et creaturae, et per consequens, nihil quod 
est realiter in creatura (extra animam nisi forte vox) per nullam separa- 
tionem vel ablationem potest Deo attribui; sed tantum attribuitur sibi et 
creaturae unus conceptus, qui nec est in Deo nec in creatura (extra), quam- 
vis de utroque praedicatur. 

The parts in parenthesis probably belong to the second redaction. Cf. 
likewise I d. 2, q. 6, N: 

Septimo: Si natura sic contraheretur per differentiam contrahentem 
distinctam solum formaliter, aequaliter posset poni univocity realis, hoc 
est alicuius realis a parte rei univoci Deo et creaturis, sicut potest poni talis 
univocatio respectu individuorum quorumcumque in creaturis. Consequens 
est contra eos, qui ponunt praecise, quod est aliquis conceptus univocus 
Deo et creaturae, et non aliquid a parte rei, sicut ponunt ex parte alia. 

(b) The meaning of “ultimate difference’ which has caused some 
confusion is made more explicit by Ockham’s criticism. It is neither the 
ultimate difference of act without potentiality, nor the singularity, but 
the ultimate distinctive perfection in the quidditative order. In other words, 
it is that specific difference which cannot be determined further in the same 
order of quiddity, but which can be determined in another order, viz. of 
entity, by singularity. The passage in H makes that clear. Cf. also Scotus 
Ox. I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 15; t. 9, p. 126. 


[Guilelmus Ockham, Ordinatio, d. 2, q. 3 in ordine} 


I Opinio Scoti de univocatione entis I 


In ista quaestione tenetur a multis, quod nullus conceptus nec aliquod 
universale est univocum Deo et creaturae. Aliqui autem tenent, quod est 
aliquis conceptus univocus Deo et creaturae, puta conceptus entis. Et primo 
probant, quod ens est univocum Deo et creaturae, secundo ostendunt, ad 
quae est univocum. 


Primo ergo dicunt, quod est aliquis conceptus univocus Deo et crea- 
turae. ,,Et? me fiat contentio de nomine univocationis, conceptum univo- 
cum” dicunt, ,,qui ita est unus, quod eius unitas sufficit ad contradictionem, 
affirmando et negando ipsum de eodem; sufficit etiam pro medio syllogis- 
tico, ut extrema unita in medio sic uno sine fallacia aequivocationis con- 
cludantur inter se uniri.”’ ? 

Et*® univocationem sic acceptam” probant ,,tripliciter: 


Primo sic: omnis intellectus certus de uno conceptu et dubius de di- 
versis habet conceptum, de quo est certus, alium a conceptibus, de quibus 
est dubius,t — subiectum includit praedicatum —; sed intellectus viatoris 
potest esse certus de Deo,® quod est ens, dubitando de ente finito vel infinito, 
creato vel increato; ergo conceptus entis de Deo® est alius a conceptu isto 
et’ illo, et ita neuter ex se, et® in utroque illorum includitur, ergo univocus. 
Probatio maioris: Quia nullus idem conceptus est certus et dubius; ergo vel 
alius, quod est propositum, vel nullus, et tunc non est certitudo de aliquo 
conceptu...” ® 
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»Secundo ° arguitur ,,sic: Nullus conceptus realis causatur in intellectu 
viatoris” nisi ab his, quae naturaliter sunt motiva intellectus nostri; sed illa 
sunt phantasmata, vel obiectum relucens in phantasmate, et intellectus agens; 
ergo nullus conceptus simplex naturaliter fit in intellectu nostro modo, nisi 
qui potest fieri virtute istorum. Sed conceptus, qui non est** univocus alicui 
relucenti in phantasmate, sed omnino alius** prior ad quem iste haberet 
analogiam, non potest ** fieri virtute intellectus agentis et phantasmatis...; 
ergo talis conceptus alius analogus, qui ponitur naturaliter in intellectu via- 
toris, numquam erit, et ita non poterit aliquis conceptus de Deo naturaliter 
haberi, quod — est. Probatio assumpti: Obiectum quodcumque, sive 
relucens in phantasmate sive in specie intelligibili, cum intellectu agente 
vel possibili cooperante™® secundum ultimum suae virtutis facit*®® sicut 
effectum sibi adaequatum conceptum suum proprium et conceptum omnium 
essentialiter vel virtualiter inclusorum in eo; sed ille alius conceptus, qui 
ponitur analogus, non est essentialiter nec virtualiter inclusus in isto, nec 
etiam est iste; ergo iste non fiet ab aliquo tali movente.” 

1 ertio” 18 arguitur ,,sic: Omnis inquisitio metaphysica de Deo sic pro- 
cedit: considerando formalem rationem alicuius et auferendo ab illa ratione 
formali imperfectionem, quam habet in creaturis, et reservando illam ra- 
tionem formalem et attribuendo sibi omnino summam perfectionem et sic 
attribuendo illud Deo. Exemplum de formali ratione —a vel intel- 
lectus vel voluntatis: consideratur © enim in se et secundum se, et ex hoc, 
quod ista®® ratio non includit formaliter imperfectionem aliquam nec limti- 
tationem, removentur ab ea imperfectiones, quae comitantur eam in crea- 
turis, et reservata eadem ratione sapientiae et voluntatis attribuuntur ista 


Deo perfectissime. Ergo omnis inquisitio de Deo supponit intellectum 
habere conceptum eundem univocum, quem accepit ex creaturis” etc.” 


I Ad quae est ens univocum I 


Secundo dicunt,?* ,,guod ens non est univocum dictum in quid de** 
differentiis ultimis nec de passionibus propriis entis.” 

Quod non ,,de** differentiis,” probatur ,,dupliciter. 

Primo sic: Si differentiae includunt ens univoce dictum de eis, et non 
sunt omnino idem, ergo sunt diversa aliquid idem entia; talia autem sunt 
proprie differentia,® ex 5° et 10° Metaphysicae®*; ergo differentiae illae 
ultimae erunt proprie differentes. Ergo aliis differentiis differunt; quod 
si *® illae aliae mcludunt ens quidditative, arguitur de eis sicut de prioribus, 
et ita esset®® processus in infinitum in differentiis, vel stabitur ad aliquas *° 
non includentes ens quidditative: quod est propositum.™ 

Secundo sic: Sicut ens compositum**? componitur ex actu et potentia 
in re, ita conceptus compositus per Se unus componitur ex conceptu poten- 
tiali et actuali sive ex conceptu determinabili et determinante. Sicut ergo 
resolutio entium compositorum stat ultimo ad simpliciter simplicia, scilicet 
ad actum ultimum et ad** potentiam ultimam, quae sunt primo diversa, 
ita quod nibil unius includit aliquid alterius, alioquin non hoc** primo 
esset actus nec illud primo esset potentia — quod enim includit aliquid 
potentialitatis, non est primo actus —, ita oportet in conceptibus omnem 
conceptum non simpliciter simplicem et tamen per se unum resolvi in 
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conceptum determinabilem et determinantem, ita quod resolutio stet ad 
conceptus simpliciter simplices, videlicet ad conceptum determinabilem 
tantum, ita quod nibil determinans includat, et ad conceptum determinan- 
tem tantum,®> qui non includat aliquem** conceptum determinabilem; ille 
conceptus tantum determinabilis est conceptus entis, et determinans tantum 
est conceptus ultimae differentiae. Ergo isti erunt primo diversi, ita quod 
unum nibil includet** alterius.” 
»De *® passionibus entis” probant idem ,,dupliciter: 


Primo sic: Passio per se secundo modo praedicatur de subiecto, 1° 
Posteriorum;*® ergo subiectum ponitur in definitione passionis sicut additum, 
ex eodem 1° et 7° Metaphysicae;*® ergo ens in ratione suae passionis cadit 
ut additum, habet enim passiones proprias, ut patet per Philosophum 4° 
Metaphisicae;** si cadit ut additum, ergo non est per se primo modo in 
ratione quidditativa eorum.” * 

,Secundo * sic: Ens videtur sufficienter dividi** tamquam in illa, quae 
includunt ipsum quidditative, in ens increatum et in decem genera et in 
partes essentiales decem generum; sed passio** entis non est aliquid decem 
generum — patet*® — nec ex se est ens increatum, quia convenit entibus 
creatis; ergo esset species in aliquo genere vel principium essentiale alicuius 
generis. Sed hoc est falsum, quia omnis pars essentialis in quocumque ge- 
nere et omnes *’ species cuiuscumque generis includunt limitationem, et ita 
quodcumque transcendens esset de se lee. et per consequens repugnaret 
enti infinito, nec posset dici de ipso formaliter: quod falsum est, quia 


omnia transcendentia dicunt*® perfectiones simpliciter et conveniunt Deo 
in summo. 


Tertio argui potest, et in hoc confirmatur prima ratio ad istam con- 
clusionem: Quia si unum includit ens quidditative, non includit praecise ens, 
quia tunc ens*® esset passio sui ipsius; ergo includit ens et aliquid aliud. 
Sit illud A: aut ergo A includit ens aut non. Si sic, unum bis includeret 
ens et esset processus in infinitum. Vel ubicumque stabitur illud ultimum, 
quod est de ratione unius et non includit ens — vocetur A —, unum ratione 
entis inclusi non est passio, quia idem non est passio sui,™° et per consequens 
illud aliud inclusum, quod est A, est primo passio et tale, quod non in- 
cludit ens quidditative. Et ita, quidquid est primo passio entis, ex boc non 
includit ens quidditative.” 


[Contra opinionem Scott} 


Quamvis ista opinio quantum ad conclusionem principalem, quam 
tenet, sit vera... videtur tamen in duobus deficere. Primo, quia illae rationes 
illo modo, quo nunc fiunt, non videntur concludere, saltem aliquae. Secundo 
est falsum, quod dicit, quod ens aliquibus est commune univocum et non 
omnibus existentibus ** a parte rei... 

Contra secundum, quod dicitur, quod ens non est univocum differentiis 
ultimis nec passionibus, illo modo quo ipse intelligit differentias ultimas et 
passiones, arguo sic, et ostendo, quod ens non plus est univocum differentiis 
non ultimis quam ultimis; quia omnis res vel est per se in genere vel pars 
essentialis alicuius existentis per se in genere; sed per te differentia ultima 
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est aliquid reale extra animam; ergo oportet quod per se sit in genere vel 

quod sit pars essentialis componens cum alia parte ab ea realiter distincta. 
Sed sive sic sive sic, secundum eos ens pal se in quid et per conse- 

= univoce. Maior probata est prius, ubi probatum est, quod nulla est 
istinctio a parte rei in creaturis nisi distinctio rerum. 

Praeterea: Maior est convenientia unius differentiae ultimae cum alia 
quam cum Deo; et istae differentiae ultimae realiter distinguuntur; ergo 
secundum principia istorum per aliquid distinguuntur et in aliquo conve- 
niunt; sed illud in quo conveniunt praedicatur de eis in quid, ergo est ali- 
quid univocum eis. Et ita habetur propositum. Maior videtur manifesta, 
quia omnis res creata plus distinguitur a Deo quam a quacumque te creata; 
ergo cum conveniat cum Deo aliquo modo, sequitur quod plus convenit 
cum guacumque re creata et eadem ratione cum qualibet realitate creata. 
Et ex hoc potest argui sic: Quaelibet creatura plus distinguitur a Deo quam 
ista realitas creata a quacumque realitate creata; sed non obstante distinc- 
tione creaturae a Deo, Deo et creaturae est aliquid commune univocum; 
ergo istis realitatibus est aliquod commune univocum. 


Praeterea arguo, sicut ipse arguit: Omnis intellectus certus de uno 
conceptu et dubius de duobus habet alium conceptum neutrum ab illis 
duobus; sed aliquis potest esse certus de A quod est ens, dubitando an sit 
differentia ultima vel non ultima; ergo est aliquis conceptus communis 
differentiis ultimis et non ultimis. 

Ad istam rationem respondet tripliciter: 


Primo,®? quod talis intellectus, quamvis sit certus de tali, quod sit ens, 
non tamen est certus, quod sit ens quidditative sed quasi per accidens. 


Secundo,®* quod ,,talis conceptus est simpliciter simplex, et ideo non 
potest secundum aliquid concipi et secundum aliquid ignorari..., et ideo 
circa ipsum non est deceptio; vel enim totaliter attingitur vel non attingitus, 
et tunc omnino ignoratur. De nullo igitur simpliciter simplici potest esse 
certitudo secundum aliquid eius et dubitatio secundum aliud,” et ideo ,,tale 
simpliciter simplex est omnino ignoratum, nisi secundum se totum con- 
cipiatur.” 

LT ertio ** modo” respondet, ,,guod ille conceptus, de quo est certitudo, 
est alius ab illis, de quibus est dubitatio, et si ille certus salvatur cum alter- 
utro illorum dubiorum, vere est univocus;*> sed non oportet quod insit 
utrique illorum in quid, sed ut sic univocus est eis, vel ®* ut determinabilis 
ad determinantes, vel ut denominabilis ad denominantes. Unde’ dicunt, 
quod ,,est univocum omnibus, sed conceptibus non simpliciter simplicibus 
est univocum in quid dictum de eis, simpliciter vero simplicibus est univo- 
cum, sed ** vel ut determinabile vel ut denominabile, non autem,” ut dicunt, 
,dicitur de eis in quid, quia hoc includeret contradictionem.” 

Istae responsiones non videntur sufficere: 


Prima non: Tum quia sicut dicis, quod intellectus non potest esse 
certus de tali differentia, quod est ens quidditative, quamvis sit certus, 
uod est ens, ita dicerent aliqui, quod nullus intellectus potest esse certus 
de Deo, quod est ens quidditative, hoc est, a iste conceptus praedicetur 
de eo quidditative, quia ponerent, quod nullus conceptus possibilis nobis 
praedicatur de Deo nisi denominative, illo modo = conceptus negativi et 


connotativi praedicantur de Deo. Tum quia talis differentia est ens quiddi- 
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tative, et per consequens potest esse certus, quod est ens quidditative. As- 
sumptum patet, quia quando aliqua componunt tertium, qua ratione unum 
illorum est vera res et essentialiter extra animam et reliquum; ergo si illud, 
cui additur differentia ultima, quidditative et essentialiter est ens, eadem 
ratione et differentia ultima addita sibi. 


Praeterea: Secunda responsio non videtur sufficiens: Quia tanta sim- 
plicitas vel maior est in Deo, quanta est in quacumque differentia ultima; 
sed non obstante tali simplicitate Dei Deus potest cognosci in aliquo con- 
ceptu univoco sibi, quamvis ignoretur in se; ergo eadem ratione realitas 
quaecumque ultima potest cognosci in aliquo conceptu univoco sibi, quamvis 
in se ignoretur. 

Tertia etiam responsio non videtur sufficiens: Quia sicut dicit, quod 
oportet, quod ens sit univocum differentiis ultimis, non tamen de eis di- 
citur in quid, ita dicerent alii, quod nullus conceptus possibilis nobis pro 
statu isto praedicatur in quid de Deo. Unde dicerent, quod nihil praedicatur 
de Deo nisi tale, puta quod est causa omnium, immortalis, incorruptibilis, 
separatus a materia, quae omnia non praedicantur de Deo in quid. 


Praeterea: Quod simplicitas non impediat praedicationem in quid 
entis de tali differentia, videtur: Quia accipio humanitatem vel animam 
intellectivam, cui additur differentia ultima,®® et quaero, aut est simpliciter 
simplex aut non. Si sic, ergo de illa non praedicatur ens in quid, quod 
negas. Si non, tunc accipio illa componentia — sint A et B, ita quod A sit 
differentia et B sit illud, cui additur differentia —, et quaero: aut A est 
simpliciter simplex aut non. Si non, quaero de componentibus, sicut prius. 
Si sit simpliciter simplex, contra: Per te omnis realitas communicabilis est 
quidditativa et econverso; sed ista realitas est de se communicabilis, quia 
non est de se haec; ergo est communicabilis, et certum est quod non nisi 
differentiis ultimis individualibus; ergo de differentiis ultimis individualibus 
praedicatur aliquid in quid et univoce, quod negas. 


Si®° dicatur, quod differentia ultima animae intellectivae non com- 
municatur differentiis individualibus — Contra: Omnis realitas, quae non 
est de se haec, est de se communicabilis pluribus; sed nihil quod est de se 
communicabile pluribus communicatur primo nisi suis per se inferioribus; 
igitur differentia ultima animae intellectivae communicatur primo suis per 
se inferioribus et primo contentis sub ea. Et tunc quaero: Quae sunt illa 
primo contenta - differentia ultima animae intellectivae, aut diversae ® 
animae distinctae numero, aut differentiae individuales illarum animarum 
intellectivarum. Non animae intellectivae, quia illae primo continentur sub 
anima intellectiva, quae comprehendit differentiam ultimam animae et 
aliquid cui additur. Ergo primo communicatur illis differentiis individua- 
libus, et per consequens de eis praedicatur in quid et univoce. 


Et si dicatur, quod differentia ultima animae intellectivae est differentia 
individualis et de se haec — contra: accipio hoc commune homo, et quaero: 
aut homo est simpliciter simplex, et tunc de eo non praedicaretur ens in 
quid. Aut non est simpliciter simplex, et tunc accipio unam partem eiusdem 
communitatis cum illo toto, cuius est pars, et quaero: aut est simplex, et per 
consequens de ea non praedicatur ens in quid, et non est de se haec, et ita 
erit communicabile, et habetur propositum. Aut non est simpliciter simplex, 
et quaero tunc de componentibus, et arguo sicut prius. Et ita vel erit pro- 
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cessus in infinitum, vel stabitur ad aliquid simpliciter simplex, quod non 
est de se hoc, et per consequens erit communicabile pluribus, et habetur 


propositum, quia illud non poterit esse nisi differentia ultima, cum non 
sit passio. 


Per consimilia argumenta potest probari, quod ens dicitur univoce de 


passionibus, si passiones sint aliqua ex parte rei, sicut iste Doctor ima- 
ginatur. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
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Notes on Old Books 


TEDALDO DE CASA OF MUGELLO, O.F.M. CONV., 
COPYIST OF MANUSCRIPTS 


In the annals of Italian Humanism the Friar Minor Tedaldo de Casa 
of Mugello occupies a conspicuous place as a zealous transcriber of the 
works of the classical authors. He lived at Florence, where he came in 
contact with the leaders of the Renaissance movement. In 1378 he went 
to Padua to copy there some of the works of Petrarch with great accuracy 
to prevent eventual loss and to insure a good transmission of text to posterity. 
Apparently his friend Coluccio Salutato, the chancellor of the Republic 
of Florence, had suggested this work to him. In Florence he continued his 
transcription of Petrarca’s writings from their autographs. Of classical 
authors he transcribed the tragedies of Seneca, the Heroides of Ovid, Latin 
translations of Xenophon and Lucian. Besides he copied Boethius’ Con- 
solation of Philosophy and some works of St. Basil the Great. The zeal 
and patience displayed in this work of transcription must have been im- 
mense as he transcribed also a goodly number of theological works, among 
them the voluminous commentaries of Nicolas of Lyra on the Old Testa- 
ment. The last mentioned work occupied him three entire years. Friar 
Tedaldo’s transcriptions are scrupulously accurate and the friar gloried in 
this. He indicated by a sign that the author has accidentally omitted a word 
in the text; likewise he pointed out what should be changed or cancelled. 
If a word could be read in different ways, he placed the variant reading on 
the margin with an “alias.” If the text contained an evident mistake, he 
placed the correct reading on the margin with a Jege. Friar Tedaldo, 
moreover, compiled alphabetical indices to the works transcribed whenever 
this addition seemed necessary. Apparently Salutado inspired Friar Tedaldo 
in this matter also. It seems even probable that Friar Tedaldo could also 
transcribe in Greek letters the Greek quotations found in the Latin works. 
Such a copyist who fully understood the text of his author and followed 
the text with great fondness ranked immediately after the professional 
philological editor. Friar Tedaldo was no mercenary copyist; he labored 
privately and bequeathed his transcriptions to his confréres of Santa Croce 
in Florence. From the library of that monastery many of these manuscripts 
passed into the Laurentian Library of Florence where they are still pre- 
served (Bandini, Catalogus codicum latinorum bibliothecae Medicae Lau- 
rentianae, Florentiae 1776, IV, 160, 163, 168, 174, 175, 180, 189, 196, 
198, 207; Georg Voigt, Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, Ber- 
lin, 1893, I, 397-398). On October 4, 1409, Alexander V nominated 
Friar Tedaldo Apostolic Chaplain describing him in his Breve as an old 
religious who spent many years in the service of God, in the study of 
Sacred Scripture, and in edifying his confréres by word and example 
(Wadding. Annales, Quaracchi, 1932, IX, 622). 
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ANTONIO DA RHO, ORD. MIN. (d.c. 1450), HUMANIST 


Friar Antonio, born in the village Rho near Milan (called in Latin 
Raudensis), was one of the four Franciscan Friars who took part in the 
Renaissance movement and for this reason found a place in the annals 
of classical scholarship. In 1431 Friar Antonio was nominated head of 
the school in Milan to succeed the celebrated Gasparino de Barzizza. He 
was principally a theologian, but he was also an excellent Latin gram- 
marian, and well versed in classical lore. Little is known about his activity 
as professor of classical language and literature. Seemingly the duke Fillippo 
Maria Visconti who appointed Friar Antonio to his office took little interest 
in the school, and the scions of nobility for whom the school was intended 
likewise did not take much interest in classical scholarship. 

However, the writings of Friar Antonio created a sensation by his 
selection of peculiar topics. 

In 1443 this friar published his Three Dialogues on the Errors of 
Lactantius which he dedicated to Pope Eugene IV. The work is a series 
of dialogues in imitation of Cicero. The interlocutors are almost all lay- 
men. Friar Antonio introduces himself as a mere listener and thereby he 
cautiously can waive the responsibility for the rather bold assertions made 
by his interlocutors. Thus not only St. Augustine and the Schoolmen but 
also the pagan writers like Cicero, Seneca, Livius and Demosthenes can 
voice their opinions. All interlocutors agree in praising the polished and 
eloquent style of Lactantius. Yet some of the interlocutors criticize Lac- 
tantius for his florid style in that he seizes every opportunity to make a 
display of rhetorical phrases. Finally Lactantius is attacked with all the 
theological weapons furnished by Scholasticism: a long list of theological 
errors is enumerated as found in his work, the Imstitutiones. The list of 
errors was printed in many editions of Lactantius’ works, but the whole 
series of dialogues is still unpublished. Naturally, the theologians were 
shocked by these attacks on a Father of the Church; more so the Humanists 
who had chosen Lactantius as their favorite writer. Friar Adam Montalto 
of Genova wrote bitter epigrams about the foolish Milanese who abuses 
one of the “pious lights of Holy Church.” These invective distichs are 
also often printed in the works of Lactantius. Francesco Filelfo in a letter 
dated December 30, 1443, tells his friend that it is sheer folly to attack 
such a learned and eloquent author in such a shameful way. This attack 
on Lactantius was surely more serious than Valla’s criticism of St. Jerome’s 
Latin version of the Bible and the interpretations of Duns Scotus and 
Lyra; Friar Antonio charged the Father of the Church with dogmatical 
errors. 

Friar Antonio gave proof of his grammatical and rhetorical learning 
in another work styled De Imitatione which pursued the same object as 
Valla’s Elegantiae, namely to teach how to write elegant Latin by supplying 
several thousands of elegant Latin phrases to the students. Apparently 
Friar Antonio precedes Valla in this field. We conclude this from Valla’s 
strange behavior. Valla claims that he himself had invented a particular 
grammatical rule prior to Friar Antonio. In proof of this contention Valla 
does not refer to his own work, the Elegantiae, but he accuses Friar An- 
tonio of having learnt this rule from one of his disciples, and thus of 
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having made use of it. Valla and Friar Antonio had been friends, but 
henceforth they were enemies. Actuated by petty jealousy and quibbling 
pedantry, Lorenzo Valla denied to Friar Antonio every qualification of 
writing about Latin eloquence, and tried to find fault with his work by 
every kind of hair-splitting, until his Invectiva in Antonium Raudensem 
and his Elegantiae had succeeded in placing Antonio and his works in the 
shade. All we know about Friar Antonio's work is what we can glean 
from Valla’s criticisms. (Voigt, George. Die Wiederbelebung des classischen 
Alterthums. 1, 3rd. edit., Berlin, 1893, pp. 509-510.). 


——Q-——— 


FRIAR PETER OF ARAGONA AND ARMENIAN 
MORAL THEOLOGY 


As early as 1321 the Dominican missionaries translated into Armenian 
that portion of Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae relating to the Sacra- 
ments. In 1339 the then youthful Sicilian Friar Minor Peter of Aragoaa 
compiled a Book of Vices and Virtues in Armenian which was well re- 
ceived both by Schismatics and Catholics, and was employed as a text-book. 
Apparently it was not an original composition but a translation made under 
supervision of the Friar and with the assistance of native scholars. The 
most famous moral-theology book of those days was the Book of Vices 
and Virtues ascribed to the Friar John of Wales (d. 1285), and perhaps 
this Armenian work was a translation of this same. (Arpee Leon. High- 
lights of Armenian Mediaeval Ecclesiastical Literature, in Church History, 
December, 1944, XIII, 277; the attribution of the original to Isidore of 
Seville by the author is evidently wrong). 


— o-—— 


FRANCIS LICHETTO’S PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 
AT SALO IN 1517 


Paganino Paganiai, a native of Brescia and celebrated printer at 
Venice since 1485, moved his press to the beautiful city of Salé in 1517 
in order to print there two works of the celebrated Scotist Francesco Li- 
chetto. The latter had established a study-house for the students of the 
Province of Brescia on a small island in the Gulf of Salé which was the 
property of his family and called Isola Lechi or Isola dei Frati. In this 
college the printer Paganini set up his press, and began to print, under 
supervision of Lichetto, two of his Scotistic works. Conrad Pellikan on 
his return from the General Chapter in Rome in 1517 paid a visit to this 
institution; he writes in his Hauschronik: ‘There is a monastery of our 
Order in Sal6é. The Provincial of the Province of Brescia, Franchis Le- 
cher (sic), a learned Scotist, took us over to his Scotist study-house on 
an island in the lake nearby. Forty Friars lived there studying Scotus. 
The explanations together with the commentaries were just then printed 
at this place under personal supervision of Lecher” (Pellikan’s Hauschronik, 
Strassburg, 1892, p. 59). Lichetto’s Commentary to the Second Book of 
Scotus left the press on May 8, 1517, and Scots quaestiones quodlibeticae 
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towards the end of 1517. Paganini printed Franc. de Alexandro here also. 
Viaggio ai Luoghi Santi was issued from Paganini’s press on December 7, 
1517. After this date we do not hear anything more about Paganini’s work. 
On July 11, 1518, Lichetto was elected Minister General of the Order 
and the printer Paganini apparently had died some time before. (Fuma- 
galli, Gius. Lexicon typographicum Italiae, Florence, 1905, p. 365). 


ee 


FRIAR MICHAEL DE CARCANO’S CONFESSIONAL 
IN A CROATIAN EDITION OF 1496 


. The Rev. Blaz Baromic, canon of Senj in Croatia, now Yugoslavia, 
conducted a printing establishment from 1494 till 1508 in Senj for the 
publication Fi books in the Croatian language. On April 25, 1496, he 
issued at Senj a Croatian translation of Friar Michael de Carcano’s (d. 1485) 
Confessional (or guide as to how to make a good confession). The booklet 
comprises thirty-seven leaves or seventy-three pages in print, in octavo 
format and twenty-five lines to a page. The letters of the booklet are gla- 
golitic type which were first used at Venice in 1493 by the printer Andrea 
Torresanus to print the glagolitic Breviary. The translator of the work 
from the Latin is Jakov Blaziolovic. The booklet bears the imprint of 
Senj and of Blaz Baromic, but the latter was not the printer; the canon 
had hired a regular printer, as he had hired Torresanus in 1493 and the 
Magister Gregorius of Senj in 1507. At present only one copy of this 
edition of the Croatian confessional is known to exist; it is preserved 
in the library of St. Francis Xavier Monastery of the Friars Minor at Zagreb 
in Yugoslavia. (Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, vol. VI, n. 6127, Er- 
gaenzungen, coll. 1-2). 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
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Franciscana Notes 


FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY STUDIES OPENED 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 


In September 1945, L’Institut d'Etudes Familiales, staffed and directed 
by Franciscans, was annexed to the Faculty of Philosophy of the University 
of Montreal. This Institute, spontaneously integrating itself with the 
pontifical program of Pope Pius XII for the restoration of the Christian 
home, aims to train specialists and teachers equipped for aiding in and 
working for the restoration of the family as the basis of society. It under- 
takes the scientific study of the process of integration and disintegration 
of the family in order to achieve the physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
wellbeing of that unit, as well as to furnish a university and intellectual 
guidance to the forces working for this attainment. 

Operating in complete cooperation with the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the Institute of Psychology of the University of Montreal, |’Institut 
d’Etudes Familiales carries a three-year program of studies completed by 
examinations for the degree of bachelor, licentiate, or doctor. The program 
for the first year includes: general ethics; law; psychology (general), psy- 
chophysiology (genetics, embryology, endocrinology) ; an introductory course 
on the origin, history and structure of the family, statistics and family re- 
search. The Institute has as director Hervé Blais, O.F.M. 


——-0--— - 


Dr. A. G. LITTLE DIES 


On October 22, of last year, Dr. A. G. Little died at Sevenoaks, Kent, 
England, aged eighty-two years. 

Dr. Little was one of the foremost scholars of English Franciscan 
history. At Clifton, where he was in Browne’s house (1878-82), he came 
under the influence of his lifelong friend, Charles Edwyn Vaughan, after- 
wards professor of English Language and Literature at Cardiff, Newcastle 
and Leeds. Vaughan taught Little to appreciate great literature and turned 
his attention to history. 

In 1882, Dr. Little went to Balliol College, Oxford. He took a first 
class in Modern History in 1886. During 1886-8, he was in Germany at 
Dresden and Géttingen where he received instruction in palaeography and 
modern historical research under Weiland and Steindoff. During 1888-92, 
he worked in Oxford and London on his first book, “The Grey Friars in 
Oxford,” which was printed for the Oxford Historical Society during 1892 
and remains an acknowledged critical work. From 1892 to 1901, Dr. Little 
taught history at University College, Cardiff, first as lecturer and then as 
professor. In 1902, he accepted an invitation to teach palaeography in the 
new University of Manchester and continued this work for more than a 
quarter of a century, 1902-28. 
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Dr. Little also founded the British Society of Franciscan Studies in 
1902. This society was reconstructed in 1907 as a Society for the publication 
of original studies and documents. The first volume published was from 
the pen of Dr. Little and was an edition of a “Liber Exemplorum ad usum 
ptaedicantium” (A Book of Examples for use in preaching). Following 
the death of Paul Sabatier, Dr. Little became president of the Society 
which he had founded. Having edited the first volume published by the 
Society, it seemed fitting that the last book of the British Society of Fran- 
ciscan Studies should likewise bear evidence of Dr. Little’s work. And 
such was the case. In 1937, the society decided that its work was com- 
pleted through the publication, that year, of the twenty-second and last 
volume under the title ‘‘Franciscan History and Legend in English Mediaeval 
Art.” Dr. Little was the editor; he also wrote the Preface and two of the 
six lengthy chapters. 

Franciscans and those interested in Franciscanism owe Dr. Little a 
tribute of gratitude for his immense contribution to historical knowledge. 
It was through his initiative and persevering application that many ancient 
Franciscan manuscripts appeared in print. He also brought to publice notice 
the literary and scientific works of outstanding English friars, long dead, 
which were known to few and available to only scholars like himself. 
Because of this indebtedness, it is most fitting that a Franciscan, a former 
member of the British Society of Franciscan Studies, and one who knew 
Dr. Little and corresponded with him, should present this short and con- 
densed biography of a great student in the field of Franciscan history. 


[ena © Saini 


The Very Rev. John M. Lenhart, O.F.M. Cap., was reelected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Catholic Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania at a meeting on October 9. 


Oe 


The Rev. Thomas Borgmeier, O.F.M., editor of the Revista Eclesiastica 
Brasiliera and the Revista de Entomoligia, who was accorded an honorary 
Doctor of Science degree from Saint Bonaventure College the past summer 
in recognition of his prominent work in the study of entomology, has been 
warmly felicitated by His Holiness Pope Pius XII on the occasion of his 
silver jubilee in the priesthood. In recognizing the worthy labors which 
have made Father Borgmeier’s priesthood outstanding tum verbis, cum 
maxime scriptis, the rescript dwells particularly on his accomplishments 
as editor of the Revista Eclesiastica which he has guided tanta peritia soller- 
tiaque... caritatem ceterasque virtutes in Evangelit ministris fovendo. 


a 


The Very Rev. Jerome Kobel, O.F.M.Cap., of the Friary of the 
Immaculate Conception, Garrison, N.Y., was killed June 21, 1945, when 
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the U.S.S. Curtis, of which he was the chaplain as Lieutenant (s.g.), was 
hit by a Japanese airplane near Okinawa. He was buried in the Kerama 
Retto cemetery on Zamamai Island. Father Jerome will be remembered 
for his intense interest in English literature, shown particularly in his 
scholarly paper, “Literature and Morality: A Prefatory Essay,” which he 
read at the meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, Detroit, 
Michigan, June 24-26, 1940. It was published in the report of that year. 


ell acme 


In November 1944 the first centenary of the birth of Dom Vital, 
Bishop of Olinda, Brazil, was widely celebrated. The supplement of the 
Jornal do Brasil on November 26, 1944, was devoted almost exclusively 
to that event. This bishop entered the Capuchin Order receiving the name 
of Vital Anton Gonzalves d’Oliveira. As bishop of Olinda he condemned 
the Freemasons in 1872 and 1873 and interdicted the Catholic confrater- 
nities which had elected Freemasons as their presidents. Thereupon he 
was imprisoned in 1874 and kept in wy for sixteen months. After his 
liberation he returned to his diocese but owing to the opposition of the 
Freemasons resigned and returned to a Capuchin monastery in Italy where 
he died on July 4, 1878. 


ae Qe 


The Rev. Father Placide, O.F.M.Cap., missionary of the Micmacs 
has published a neat six-page folder: The Mission Point: Ste. Anne de 
Ristigouche, Province Quebec, Canada. It tells of the glorious past, decribes 
the present status, and enumerates the historical relics contained in the 
mission’s museum. The hull of the ship Le Marquis de Malauze, which 
was sunk by the English in 1760, is preserved in the museum at Resti- 
gouche, as well as remnants salvaged from the ship. 

This same Father Placide obtained from one of the Micmac Indians, 
whose ancestor received it in 1778, the so-called “Washington Letter.” 
The letter was written in French and was printed on board the French 
warship Languedoc while in the harbor of Boston. Under date of October 
28, 1778, it was sent to the French Canadian settlers and the Indians of 
Canada by the commander of the French squadron, Charles Heari, Comte 
d'Estaing. The letter had the approval of Washington and was passed 
among the Indians as a personal message from him. As a result, many 
of the unmarried Micmacs joined the other Indians in Maine against the 
British, while those remaining in Canada preserved a friendly neutrality 
and thereby caused much trouble to the British. This particular copy, 
addressed to “My Brother Joseph Claude and other Micmacs,” was trans- 
lated into English and published, December 10, 1778, in the Massachusetts 
Spy of Worcester, Massachusetts. It was reprinted in the Magazine of 
American History, XXII (1889), 427-429. Copies of the letter seem to 
be rare. Only three copies have thus far been listed. 
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The Concept of Dread. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Walter Lowrie. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. xiii+154. $2.00.) 


The main theme of this book concerns the problem of original sin, 
viewed by the author as man’s dread as he becomes aware of the infinite 
and indeterminate possibilities of his freedom; thus it was God’s command 
prohibiting the fruits of the tree of knowledge which engendered sin in 
Adam and brought his innocence to its extremity, rather than Adam's 
disobedience of this command. Dread is distinctively human and its inten- 
sity is a measure of the spirit in man: “If man were a beast or an angel, 
he would not be able to be in dread, and the greater the dread the greater 
the man.” And further, dread differs from fear in its lack of a definite object, 
for it is simply the trembling of the spirit in man at “the alarming possi- 
bility of being able.” 

Strange as this conception of original sin may seem, making man’s 
fall begin with God’s command rather than with man’s willful disobedience, 
S. K. proceeds in the light, or perhaps better, in the darkness of this 
preconceived notion, to interpret the account of Genesis, “trying to put 
aside the fixed idea that it is a myth.” We shall see very soon how little he 
succeeds in this attempt to accept the story of Paradise as a statement of 
fact rather than as a myth, for a little later we find him saying that he 
prefers to admit bluntly that he can associate no definite thought with 
the serpent. Therefore, at least this part of the story must be rejected on 
the grounds that only those parts of the story can be admitted which are, 
in Kierkegaard’s own words, “‘dialectically consistent,” namely, those parts 
which can be adjusted to Kierkegaard’s preconceived idea of what should 
have happened. Now obviously a dialectically consistent story is not neces- 
sarily a true one; and so we must come to the same conclusion as the 
translator, who says in his introduction that “although S. K. denounced 
the disposition to treat the story of Adam and Eve as a myth, he never- 
theless treats it pretty much as if it were.” 

Briefly stated, S. K.’s interpretation of the story of Paradise consists 
in the view that Adam and Eve were in a state of innocence until God 
gave His command to Adam saying: “Only of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil thou shalt not eat,” and adding the threat of punishment: 
“Thou shalt surely die.” Kierkegaard repeatedly identifies innocence with 
ignorance, and hence it is a matter of course that Adam did not under- 
stand the prohibition, “for how could he have understood the difference 
between good and evil, seeing that this distinction was in fact consequent 
upon the enjoyment of the fruit?” And yet although Adam could not 
have understood the command, the prohibition alarms him, i.e. induces 
a state of dread, because “the prohibition awakens in him the possibility 
of freedom.” “Thus innocence is brought to its last extremity. It is in 
dread in relation to the prohibition and punishment. It is not guilty, and 
yet it is in dread, as though it were lost.” 
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The consequence of Adam’s dread which overcame and anulled his 
innocence is that sin came into the world and that sexuality was posited. 
“Without sin there is no sexuality and without sexuality no history.” Fur- 
ther on he says: “By eating of the fruit of knowledge the distinction 
between good and evil came into the world, but with that also the sexual 
distinction as a propensity.” 

It is difficult for a Catholic thinker to offer any constructive criticism 
of this book, precisely because it is hard to find the grounds on which the 
author stands: Does he accept the revelations of Sacred Scripture? Does 
he admit any teaching authority? Does he recognize any tradition? Is he 
willing to be assisted and enlightened by the scholarship and thought of 
the Fathers and the Doctors of the Church, by whose collective efforts from 
age to age every problem of theology is explored in the light of the com- 
plete story of creation and redemption, and every part is related to every 
other part? Is he willing to abide by the decisions of the Councils? Or 
finally, does he perhaps rest his cause merely on the grounds of natural 
reason? It is obvious that S. K. has little regard for tradition, as is evident 
by the peremptory manner in which he dismisses traditional statements 
and definitions, some of which are admitted even by Protestants. His loyalty 
to Sacred Scripture is not beyond question: we have already noted the 
translator's remark according to which S. K. treats the story of the fall as 
if it were a myth. A typical example of the manner in which he handles 
Sacred Scripture is his reference to a verse in St. James, according to which 
God tempts no man (Jas. 1: 13), in order to discredit the story of the 
serpent with which he “can associate no definite. idea.” The only meaning 
of this verse in harmony with so many other passages of Sacred Scripture 
is that God does not tempt any man directly, because nothing could be 
clearer than that God does allow man to be tempted, as happened to Job 
and even to our Lord himself; and our Lord teaches us to pray to God 
the Father to “lead us not into temptation.” This same example, besides 
illustrating S. K.’s irresponsible use of texts from Sacred Scripture, puts in 
relief his ignorance or at least complete disregard of Christian tradition 
where he says: “I prefer to admit bluntly that I can associate no definite 
thought with the serpent.” Throughout history and in all parts of the world, 
the serpent has been used in Christian art and literature as a symbol of 
Satan; and yet any one acquainted with the traditional way of interpreting 
Sacred Scripture should know that this spiritual meaning presupposes a 
real serpent in the literal sense, and does not justify an airy or mythical 
treatment of this or any other part of the story. 

But if S. K. means to rest his cause on the grounds of natural reason, 
may we not ask whether the question could even be raised on such grounds? 
The story of Adam’s fall is the beginning and not the end of a far longer 
story which finds its culmination on Calvary and which is continued every 
day throughout the world on the altars of the Catholic Church. As first 
revealed in the opening chapters of Genesis, the story leaves many points 
obscure and in need of further elucidation; it becomes clearer and clearer 
all the time in all the later revelations of Sacred Scripture and in the 
gradual unfolding of God’s redemptive plan. It is only within this Catholic 
(which, among other things, means complete and comprehensive) tradition 
that the doctrine of original sin makes any sense, or the questions raised 
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by it, and the problems regarding God’s justice and love, can find an 
adequate answer. Of this complete Catholic tradition, which contains the 
problems and the solutions, the questions and the answers, S. K. chooses 
to accept certain parts and also to reject certain others; the result is that 
S. K. finds on his hands a set of problems which could not possibly arise 
in natural philosophy and which could only be answered after the com- 
plete acceptance of the very thing he chooses to accept only partially. No 
human mind, not even that of a genius, could have figured out, all on its 
own, the precise manner in which God provided at the creation of man 
for supernatural and preternatural gifts in order to secure the harmonious 
functioning of His composite creature, nor the precise manner by which 
our first parents forfeited these gifts. Let us note at least one or two of the 
many pitfalls to which S. K. was led by presuming to give a personal and 
original interpretation of this dogma without guidance from any tradition 
or teaching authority. 

S. K. concludes to his own satisfaction, that Adam’s pre-fall state 
was a state of complete ignorance, and so we find him saying repeatedly 
that innocence is ignorance. This view degrades at the same time two pure 
perfections, namely, knowledge and innocence. To the Catholic, this idea 
could not even occur, for these two beautiful perfections are exemplified 
simultaneously and without any defect both in Christ and in his Mother. 
It would be a very long story to try and bring out all the absurdities in- 
volved in this theory of Adam’s pre-fall ignorance. We must be satisfied 
for the present to refer the reader to any standard orthodox treatment of 
the problem. St. Thomas, for example, teaches us that man’s original justice 
and innocence consisted in his referring everything to God as to his final 
end. Adam’s innocence thus interpreted is the highest kind of knowledge 
by which man’s intelligence retraces, so to speak, the steps of the creative 
act and moves quickly from every created object back to its source and 
examplar in the wisdom and love of God. It is this kind of innocence 
that the saints seek to regain; it is also that same supreme wisdom we 
learn from St. Bonaventure’s Reductio Artium ad Theologiam. This view 
preserves the dignity and beauty of innocence and the nobility and good- 
ness of knowledge. About the tree of knowledge, St. Thomas says: “This 
tree is called the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, not because it 
had the causative power of knowledge, but because man by eating of it 
learned by experience the difference between the goodness of obedience 
and the evil of disobedience.” (The Compendium Theologiae. Translated 
by Ross J. Dunn, M. A. Chapt. 188) It is the actual experience of evil and 
not the mere speculative knowledge of it that is a defect incompatible with 
the state of innocence; otherwise we would have to assert that Christ does 
not know what sin is, or else, that He is not innocent! 

Uf even greater danger to Christian thought and culture is Kierke- 
gaard’s group of ideas regarding sex and its relation to human nature 
and to the fall. “Without sin there is no sexuality and without sexuality 
no history... If Adam... had not sinned, he would the same instant have 
passed over into eternity.” If this were true, then we might rightly ask, 
why did God create man, and even matter, in the first place? Why was 
not man created as another order of angels? “A perfect spirit, says S. K., 
cannot be conceived as sexually differentiated.” But the issue is not whether 
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a pure spirit can be conceived as sexually differentiated, but whether 
such differentiation is incompatible with the idea of a perfect man, whether 
such differentiation could not have been included in God’s first conception 
of man as part of his nature. A composite creature, as man is, made of 
spirit and matter, must have development, generation and history. If Adam 
had not sinned, we would have had a very different kind of history; man’s 
would have been a different story to tell in eternity; but there would have 
been a story all the same, or else God would never have created the kind 
of creature man is. That S. K.’s doctrine is unjustified, can be demonstrated 
by the fact that in the beginning and before the fall, God created them 
man and woman, “and God blessed them, saying: Increase and multiply, 
and fill the earth.” 

There are many passages in this book which indicate a profound 
dissatisfaction with Hegelianism, idealism, rationalism and other trends of 
thought which were beginning to invade the mind of Protestantism in 
his time; and yet, in spite of all that, it is not true to say that S. K. was 
even oriented in the direction of the truth, certainly not as far as this 
book goes. How could Kierkegaard, who spent his life thinking and 
writing about religious problems, miss the simple and obvious solution? 
How could he fail to discover the sweetness of the yoke of Christ? Why 
all this “fear and trembling,” “‘sickness unto death,” when one has the 
good news of the Gospel to tell, a story which, even in the sufferings of the 
saints and the torments of martyrs, is bursting with joy? It may be that 
S. K. himself gave us the answer to all such questions: “But men are not 
willing to think eternity seriously, they dread it, and dread discovers a 
hundred ways of escape.” 


FAKHRI MALUF 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Moral Theology. By the Rev. Heribert Jone, O.F.M. Cap., J.C.D.; Englished 
and adapted to the Code and Customs of the U.S.A., by the Rev. 
Urban Adelman, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D. (Newman Book Shop, West- 
minster, Md., 1945. Pp. xx+634. With analytical and alphabetical 
indexes. $3.00.) 


Father Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap., J.C.D., published his Katholische 
Moraltheologie in 1929. It met with such universal success in Germany 
and Austria that it was republished in as many as nine editions. Written 
“with special reference to the stipulation of the German, Austrian and 
Swiss Codes,” this successful German edition was translated and adapted 
to French law and custom by Marcel Gautier in 1936. The present edition, 
written entirely in English, was translated and adapted to the Code and 
American customs by Fr. Urban Adelman, O.F.M. Cap., J.C.D., journalist 
and editor. 

The present American edition fills a real need in that it supplies the 
American priest with a ready and handy reference book of moral science 
adapted to the customs of his own country. Many will find it of primary 
value since it is conveniently written in English. Its main advantage, how- 
ever, consists in the fact that it is a comprehensive study of moral theology 
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in the light of American law and custom. Fr. Urban has captured the 
essentials of the subject and has admirably succeeded in presenting these 
abstract principles in a clear, concise and orderly style. The brevity of 
exposition does not, as it might possibly seem to the scholar, obviate 
the necessity of consulting larger and better-equipped manuals of theology. 
Rather it presupposes a knowledge of these authors without which such 
a brief summary would be of little value. Therefore, it is not recommended 
as a substitute for the ordinary manuals of Moral Theology but only as 
a vade-mecum for quick and accurate reference. 

Although all the tracts are well done, the most interesting ones are 
those on “Ownership in General” and ‘Titles to Ownership.” In speaking 
of the subject matter for contracts the author notes that every contract 
must have four qualities: The matter must be possible, belong to the 
disposing contractants, morally lawful, and estimable in price. Discussing 
the second condition, viz. the rightful ownership, the author makes the 
following interesting observations: ‘No one can transfer the ownership 
of a thing which is non-existent nor can he sell what he does not own... 
The transfer of an inheritance not yet possessed is void. The only exception 
to this principle is the doctrine of potential existence. This still exists in 
all those states that have not adopted the Uniform Sales Act. As the subject 
matter is non-existent (e.g. a farmer contracts to sell his future crop), all 
that is really contracted for is the expectancy. In exceptional cases the con- 
veyance of another's property is valid” (par. 280). In regard to the third 
condition, i.e. that the matter of the contract must be morally licit, Fr. 
Urban states: “We distinguish between legal agreements, i.e. those that 
are forbidden by statute (e.g. gambling, Sunday agreements in Mass., Conn., 
N.J., Pa.) and agreements contrary to public policy which, though they 
do not contravene any law, are injurious to peace, morals, etc., so that 
the court will not enforce them (e.g., an agreement to break up a mar- 
riage, or one that tends to corrupt public officials) (par. 280). 

In regard to gambling he observes that “in case of fraud or coercion 
the contract can be voided at the option of him against whom such means 
have been employed... if the cheater wins he is bound to restitution... He 
is guilty of cheating, e.g. who purposely takes such a position that he can 
see the cards in his opponents hands. According to general practice it is 
not considered cheating to look at another’s cards which he holds care- 
lessly...” (par. 309). It is interesting to note that in regard to horse racing 
“gambling is not countenanced by law, although betting on horse races 
is legalized in half a dozen states. Some forms of gambling are criminal 
offenses, but usually the only penalty for private gambling is the unenforce- 
ability of the transaction in the court. Most of our States have passed laws 
against gambling, some of them very severe. In almost all states of the 
Union lotteries are prohibited by law...” (par. 309). 

This summary is recommended to all priests and students of moral 
theology. It will be especially handy for the junior clergy or seminarians 
in preparation for their canonical examinations. 


BONAVENTURE A. BROWN, O.F.M. 
Holy Name College, Washington, D.C. 
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Cardinalis Hosii Doctrina de Corpore Christi Mystico. By Gregory M. 
Grabka, O.F.M. Conv., $.T.D. (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1945. Pp. xviii+279). 


In order to vindicate their claim to be the true church established by 
Christ, the theologians of the Protestant Reformation tried to prove that 
the Church is an invisible society which embraces all the just who believe 
in Christ. It was then a simple matter to deny the necessity of the priest- 
hood and of the sacred hierarchy, and to hand each one the Bible for his 
own interpretation. 

The leading Catholic theologian of the sixteenth century who rose 
to the defense of the faith was Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius (1504-1579), 
Bishop of Ermland, East Prussia, which was then under Polish rule. 
Cardinal Hosius has been acclaimed by historians as savior of the Catholic 
faith. The mere fact that one of his works, the Confessio Catholicae Fidei 
Christiana (1553) even within the author's lifetime ran to thirty-two editions 
indicates how much it was esteemed and how extensive was its influence. 

Due to social conditions, Poland became an asylum for heretics who 
had to flee their homeland. When these began spreading their pernicious 
doctrines, deceiving the faithful, Cardinal Hosius became the champion 
of orthodoxy. In his many writings he constantly bases his conclusion that 
Catholicism is identical with Christianity upon the mystical body of Christ, 
the central doctrine of his theology. ’ 

Since the Protestant writers endeavored to prove their thesis particularly 
from St. Augustine, Hosius drew extensively from the same source argu- 
ments to refute the Reformers. And well he knew the doctrines of St. 
Augustine whose works he had read six times. According to the Bisho 
of Hippo both the just and the sinners are members of the church whi 
is the body of Christ, but in this visible society those who are in the state 
of grace form an invisible union of charity with Christ from which the 
sinners are excluded. Cardinal Hosius developed this thought and divided 
the members of the mystical body of Christ into two groups: the corps of 
the elect, the just, the members of the mystical church; and the corps of 
the called, the sinners, the members of the empirical church. The mystical 
church forms a circle of the elite within the larger circle of the empirical 
church. Members of both groups constitute the mystical body. The true 
church of Christ is a visible church; Christianity is identical with Ca- 
tholicism. 

Father Gregory has made a thorough study of this doctrine of Cardinal 
Hosius. He gives a brief, clear statement of the various positions taken by 
the Protestant theologians. Then for the sake of comparison the author 
outlines the doctrines of other sixteenth century Catholic theologians, and 
shows their contributions to this controversy with the heretics. The doctrine 
of the visibility of the Church, and the doctrine of the mystical body are 
very important in Catholic apologetics, and since the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XII on the Mystical Body, interest has been aroused anew in these 
doctrines. Whoever desires to trace the development of this Catholic 
teaching as opposed to the heresies of the Protestant Reformers will find 
well worthwhile the perusal of Father Gregory's book. 

Our Lady of Carey Seminary, BasiL HEIsER, O.F.M. Conv. 
Carey, Ohio. 
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Forming a Christian Mentality (Chapters for the Religious Guidance of 
Youth for Priests, Parents and Teachers). By Kilian J. Hennrich, 
O.F.M. Cap., M.A., K.C.H.S. (New York: Wagner, 1945. Pp. 
xii+288.) 


Reading Fr. Kilian’s book is like enjoying a glass of rare, old wine. 
Just as such wine, rich and mellowed with age, pleases the taste and 
satisfies the whole man, so this work, the fruit of long years of study and 
experience, opens new vistas pleasing to both heart and mind. Alive to the 
needs of souls and thoroughly Catholic, the famous and venerable author 
implements here the recommendation of Pope Pius XII that human society 
be re-placed upon a Christian foundation. The Holy Father's program has 
been given on many occasions, notably in an address to Italian youth in 
1940. There he tells us that to make society Christian once more the Bible 
“with its moral precepts must again be esteemed and honored. The family 
must be re-elevated, and motherhood must again receive the halo of its 
sacramental dignity. The married must learn and understand their duties, 
and must fulfill their responsibilities conscientiously” (P. 17). 

Attune to these needs of society, Fr. Kilian has written a book to 
form a Christian mentality. There is a crying need for such a mentality. 
The author writes: “Pope Pius XII stresses first, Holy Scripture as an ex- 
cellent means to promote Christian living. He then desires that people 
should become better acquainted with the holy state and obligations of 
matrimony, and that all Christians young and old, should better fulfill the 
duties essential to Christian living” (Ibid.). Fr. Kilian shows that religious 
knowledge alone is not sufficient to make society Christian. ‘The knowledge 
of religion has not made all doctors of theology truly spiritual-minded. 
Fortunately, it is mot necessary to be steeped in the science of religion in 
order to lead a very holy life’’ (Ibid.). Additional instruction helps people 
but such instruction must be brought into relation with their daily lives 
and with the whole body of revelation and the liturgy. It is earnest med- 
itation on the truths of faith together with personal application to life that 
makes us Christian-minded and holy. Merely to know the faith and not to 
live up to it in all phases of life is the deplorable condition that must be 
remedied. 

Living as we do in a post-Christian world filled with the miasma of 
pagan “isms,” we must be on our guard to preserve a clean and healthy 
Christian outlook. To do this is not so simple as may at first appear. 
Witness the many false notions among Catholics! To guide us we have 
indeed Scripture and Tradition, the works of the saints and the ever in- 
creasing encyclicals of the Popes; yet the Holy Father asks for a new 
vitalization of society on sound Christian principles! 

The clarion call of the Holy Father is echoed and amplified in Fr. 
Kilian’s splendid book. It has a surprising amount of pregnant and clear 
doctrine. Based on faith as given us in Scripture and Tradition, the work 
shows the vital relation of faith to daily life. The author’s masterful treat- 
ment of the sacred liturgy and its application to life also offers a timely 
and sorely needed remedy for the laxity and worldliness of our day and 
land. Not only priests, parents and teachers, but all who seek an answer 
to our present world el vom will find in this book a harmony of doctrine 
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and life given with many surprising and shrewd observations gleaned from 
a rich and varied pastoral experience. Fr. Kilian does not fear to tell the 
truth. He applies the knife to the wound. Though he cut and burn, it is 
unto salvation, and the balm of truth and light is poured out in abundance. 

Forming a Christian Mentality strikes at the root of domestic and 
social evils, not merely by castigating them, but by showing the dignity 
of the human soul, the glory of human personality, the splendor of holy 
matrimony, the magnificent role of the Christian family in society and the 
crowning effulgence of God’s grace. The world suffers from lack of 
reverence. This can be regained by teaching reverence for self, family, all 
men and all lawful authority. Fr. Kilian achieves this by using the Bible 
and the liturgy to teach the grand truths of Redemption, Regeneration, 
the holiness of marriage and the full Christ-life in grace. By explaining 
the whole liturgical cycle and applying it to life, the author gives wealthy 
material to prove again the oft-repeated adage, quoted by Pius XI in his 
Encyclical on Christ the King, that “The Liturgy is the Catechism of 
the people.” 

He treats profound truths in a simple and attractive manner. His work 
will be a great incentive to further study of the Bible and the Liturgy, 
and will send many a reader to hunt facts in Church History, and to study 
morals and ascetics. The modern age with its moral scepticism and moral 
positivism sadly needs instruction and inspiration in regard to the funda- 
mentals of religion and decent living. The Church has ever used her 
venerable Liturgy to raise up the nations by every year giving them the 
drama of Redemption unfolded in its multiple aspects. Thus she teaches 
noble truths and suggests lofty aspirations. Fr. Kilian’s book makes such 
teaching more practicable. The volume is packed with excellent hints for 
preachers, parents and teachers, and may found helpful in preparing 
sermons and cathechetical instructions. Priests will be aided to apply a 
remedy to the cancer of modern evils by applying the fruits of Christ's 
teaching and His Blood through faith and the Liturgy. Thus we will have 
a liturgical people who will hunger for justice and truth, and who will 
be satisfied in the Mass, in the sacraments, and in holy living. 

This work should have an honored place among modern pastoral 
literature. The application of modern encyclicals, the quotations from 
several recent ones of Pius XII, and the many apologetic remarks enhance 
its value; its historical notes and ready material on saints, churches, customs 
and feasts make it welcome and interesting reading for school and home. 
An annotated bibliography, a supplementary bibliography, and a fine index 
give a happy completeness. 

Without a Christian mentality in the individual, society will languish 
and grow ever worse. To stop leakage in the Catholic Church, to make 
Catholics more fervent, and to help them to a greater living and under- 
standing faith, we must help to form in them a Christian mentality through 
that liturgy which gives us faith, morals and Scripture in a dramatic and 
impressive way. It is up to the leaders in the Church to implement the program 
and teaching of Christ and the Popes by not fearing the world and by 
giving “sound doctrine.” Such is the merit of Fr. Kilian’s book. 

Mary Immaculate Friary, CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Garrison, N.Y. 
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A Preface to Newman's Theology. By Edmond D. Benard (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1945. Pp. xv+234. $2.25.) 


The centenary of Newman’s conversion to Catholicism has witnessed 
a spiritual revival of interest in his works, ideas and his legacy to the 
world. Among the current books on Cardinal Newman, Fr. Benard’s Preface 
to Newman’s Theology merits particular attention due precisely to the 
scope the author has set for himself in this attractive little volume, namely, 
the vindication of Cardinal Newman’s theology against adverse criticism. 


The purpose of the book is clearly defined and its limits are well 
fixed. It does not pretend to be anything more than an introduction to 
Newman's theological thought. The fact that Newman has been accused 
of hostility to the traditional notion of Catholic dogma, of subjectivism in 
his understanding of the nature of faith, and of having laid the foundations 
for the Modernist heresy, has led the author to re-examine the whole subject 
of the interpretation of Newman’s theology. 


The author highly esteems Newman as a theologian, but he is careful 
to note, and frankly admits, that Newman was not a professed scientific 
theologian in the usual meaning of the term. He did not belong to any 
theological school, and never intended to erect a theological structure. 
His theology “lies for the most part along the margin rather than in the 
central current of the theological stream” (p. 23). His major contributions 
to theology are in the field of the development of Christian doctrine and 
in his highly useful, modern approach to the traditional apologetics of 
the Church (p. 23). 

The book is divided into two main parts, the first of which deals 
with the background material necessary for the interpretation of Newman's 
theological thought. The second part is devoted almost exclusively to the 
examination in the light of the four principles of interpretation, enuntiated 
in the first part, of the most important criticisms leveled against Newman’s 
two major works, Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine and 
Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. Fr. Benard has acquitted himself 
well of his task of answering the criticisms of Catholics and Protestants. 
His objective method of approach to the interpretation of Newman's works 
succeeds in lifting the shadowy cloak of suspicion of Newman's orthodoxy 
on the problem of the development of Christian doctrine and of the genesis 
of belief in the individual. 

A detailed examination of the contents of the book will enable us 
to evaluate it more accurately. Lest we exceed the limits of this review, 
we will confine ourselves to a few remarks. The four principles of inter- 
pretation, on the necessity of which the author strongly insists, are by no 
means original; they are the common basic principles of correct interpre- 
tation of the works of any author. Yet they are quite indispensable, and 
the author does well to insist on them, for the neglect of any one of them 
might easily lead to misrepresentations. 

The third principle of interpretation, viz., to grasp Newman's thought 
we must be certain that we know exactly what he means by the words he 
uses (p. 64), helps but a little to remove the difficulties in interpreting 
Newman’s works. The difficulty lies precisely in Newman's terminology. 
One would expect a Catholic author to adhere to some extent to a definite 
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terminology in any work on Catholic theology; failure to do so often re- 
sults in misunderstandings. This is the case with Cardinal Newman. Con- 
sequently a burdensome task is imposed upon the reader of Newman's 
theological works, namely, an extremely careful reading of the context, 
or a recourse to parallel places in his writings, where the same word is 
used in a similar matter. To some extent the author has cleared away 
some of the difficulties; but nevertheless difficulties remain. For example, 
he says (p. 93), we find that Newman used the word “probability” ac- 
cording to a distinct meaning of his own. ‘‘A ‘probable argument’ to him 
was not one concerning which there was a founded fear of error; he used 
‘probable’ in contrast, not to certain, but to demonstrative” (p. 93). Yet 
we find that in a letter to Renouf in 1868 Newman used the word “‘prob- 
ability” in contrast to certainty (cf. Wilfrid Ward, The Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. New York: Longmans, 1912, II, 236). 

One may legitimately inquire whether these four principles of inter- 
pretation may be employed to smooth away every doctrinal point of New- 
man’s theology, especially his idea on the infallibility of the Pope. If not, 
then it would only be logical, in a book of that kind, to determine with 
some accuracy the extent of the application of these principles, or at least 
to indicate some exceptions. Newman’s position on the Vatican Council’s 
definition of the infallibility of the Pope is untenable, hence it would be 
inaccurate and harmful both to the Church and to Newman himself to 
apply these four principles of interpretation to the Cardinal’s views on 
this point. 

The author has rendered a valuable service to the student of Newman 
by his well-arranged chronological list of Newman’s writings. The various 
editions with their respective places and dates of publication are carefully 
noted. Noteworthy also is the relatively long, but not quite complete, 
bibliography. 

Except for few incidental inaccuracies, which are not worthy of men- 
tion, the book has many excellent qualities. It will long remain a safe 
guide to the theology of Cardinal Newman. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M. Conv. 
S. Hyacinth Seminary 


Granby, Mass. 


The Morality of American Civil Legislation Concerning Eugenical Ster- 
ilization. By Rev. Joseph B. Lehane, S.T.L. (Washington, D.C., 
Catholic University Press, 1944. Pp. 118.) 


“The moral code of humans is tending more and more to be governed 
solely by questions of health and fitness.” In this pithy observation Arnold 
Lunn neatly summarizes the utilitarian philosophy of modern eugenists. 
According to these modern utilitarians the very essence of morality is 
dependent upon the passions and fancies of men. Their false philosophy 
has worked itself deep into the fabric of our civilization. Modern thought 
is impregnated with this philosophy of utility. 

We can see ample proof of this fact in the contemporary attitude 
toward eugenical sterilization. Father Lehane’s doctoral dissertation is a 
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complete and thorough study of the subject from the viewpoint of American 
Civil legislation. 

Sterilization is ‘‘generally applied to any operation affecting a person 
in such a way that it becomes impossible for that individual to take part in 
the human process of reproduction” (p. 1). Sterilization is exgenic if it is 
performed to prevent the conception of unfit offspring; it is therapeutic if 
performed for the physical welfare of the individual. 

Eugenical sterilization of the so-called “unfit” has found many adherents 
in America. Francis Galton, relative and student of Charles Darwin, is 
accredited by modern eugenists as the founder of this utilitarian science. 
The primary postulatum of eugenists is the betterment of the human race. 
Their means of achieving this end is the sterilization, voluntary or invol- 
untary, of the “unfit,” i.e. the criminal, the mentally deficient, and the 
physically incapacitated. It is their ambition to foster the “growth of de- 
sireable stock” and “prevent the propagation of undesireable and defective 
stock” (p. vii). 

Surely it is shocking to hear that a “total of 36,505 operations for 
sterilization had been performed in the United States under the foregoing 
laws (i.e. state laws) up to Jan. 1, 1941 (p. 27). Nor do these figures 
include private operations performed in state and private hospitals for 
the mentally defective. We can imagine how many abuses must have crept 
into these private institutions! It is interesting to note also that of the thirty 
states of this Union which have sterilization laws twenty-eight of these same 
states have compulsory laws for defective persons. California has the highest 
record. In that state over 15,195 operations have been performed up to 1941. 
If Fr. Lehane had given us the figure inclusive of last year, he- would have 
noted that California has 33,000 legally sterilized citizens! The man 
chiefly responsible for the enforcement of these sterilization laws “for the 
betterment of the human race” is none other that a certain former professor 
of the Communist School in Los Angeles, Dr. Aaron J. Rosanoff (cf. 
America Oct. 6th, 1945, p. 8f.). 

Up until the time of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Casti Connubii many 
Catholic theologians disagreed concerning the liceity of eugenical steril- 
ization. Foremost among these adherents Father S. M. Donovan maintained 
(with Fr. Laboure) that “‘the use of sterilization to prevent the perpetuation 
of crimes and to check the self-perpetuation of defective and degenerated 
parents” was lawful. Fr. Donovan asserted that “just as a man could vol- 
untarily remove himself from the use of his reproductive power through 
the vows of the religious state, or the reception of Orders, so society could 
justly deprive individuals of the same function in order to promote the 
common good” (p. 67). But the majority of Catholic theologians have 
always maintained that the State has not the right to sterilize individuals 
for purely eugenic reasons (p. 72). “The person exists logically before the 
State and, in the absence of fault, cannot be declared to have forfeited 
his personal rights and privileges...” (p. 102). 

The author concludes that “mutiliation is gravely illicit unless necessary 
for the conservation of life or the pre-eminent good of the whole body” 
(p. 75). Man is not the master of his bodily integrity but is merely the 
custodian of God to Whom the dominion of all created things belong. 
He may, it is true, remove a defective member if it is injurious to the 
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welfare of the entire body. A mutilation such as vasectomy or castration 
“performed for genuine therapeutic purposes in accord with the findings of 
medical science does not conflict with the individual’s obligation to conserve 
the bodily integrity conferred on him by the Creator” (p. 76). 

This work of Fr. Lehane is heartily recommended to all readers of 
Franciscan Studies. His bibliography is excellent although he could have 
profitably added the noteworthy contribution of Fr. Antoine D’Eschambault’s 
D.D., D.C.L., Exgenical Sterilization (Winnipeg, 1937). 


BONAVENTURE A. Brown, O.F.M. 
Holy Name College, 


Washington, D.C. 


Head Above the Stars. By Rev. Giles Staab, O.F.M. Cap. (New York, N.Y.: 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 1945. Cloth. Pp. xv+171. $2.00.) 


This is an excellent book for recommendation to religious and the 
laity alike for light spiritual reading. Divided into three parts, it presents 
thirty-two essays on subjects taken from the life of Christ, and religious 
mysteries and teachings, with practical reflections. These reflections always 
to the point are frequently gripping. The book, written in a beautiful lan- 
guage and style, is simple enough for the average Christian but to the 
better educated it suggests profound thoughts for meditation. Although 
intended for leisurely spiritual reading, a busy preacher might find in 
these pages some useful material and practical suggestions. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York, N.Y. 


Moira — Fate, Good and Evil in Greek Thought. By William Chase Greene. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. viiit+450. 
$5.00.) 


The present opus is the only single + work which has appeared which 
“undertakes to deal with the group of questions that confronted the author.” 
It is detailed and complete, and shows a thorough familiarity with the 
bibliography of the subject-matter. In style it is for the most part clear, 
although the wealth of material cited sometimes obscures the main progress 
of the argument. The first chapter is an outline of the whole book; the 
second deals with early Greek poetry; the third, with orthodoxy and 
mysticism; the following four with tragedy and the three tragedians; the 
next three with Socrates and his predecessors, Plato and Aristotle; the final 
chapter on Fate and Providence summarizes the Stoics and Epicureans, the 
New Academy, Neo-Platonists, and the transition to Christianity. A series 
of some sixty-eight eS pe se (a paragraph each in length) gives addi- 
tional bibliography and discusses various points in greater detail.2 The 
“Bibliography” itself is excellent and the book concludes with two indexes: 


1. Other works on the same or related themes cited in the bibliography are by: 
Allégre, Berry, Leach, Pack, Russell, Tournier, and others. 
2. Particularly fine are numbers 28, 30, 31, and 35. 
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one of names and subjects (in English and transliterated Greek), and the 
other of Greek words and phrases.* Under Moira, for example, can be 
found a topical summary of the sections of the book dealing with fate. 

The author's attitude, philosophically, is on the whole optimistic (3); 
and in scholarly matters, conservative. In a sense, the whole work is an 
attempt to explain the origin and nature of the concept of evil among 
the Greeks (3-4) and of the freedom of the will* as against law and 
causality. Fate is first conceived by the poets as equivalent to the will of 
the gods (though free-will also exists and not ail evil comes from the 
gods); by the philosophers, more impersonally, as law or power;> by men 
generally, as itself, fate. These ideas were superceded by chance,° popularly; 
and by providence, ultimately (the Stoics and Christianity). A development 
can be traced from an external to an internal conception of life. While no 
ultimate answer was possible (4), a progress of ideas does exist, with evil 
ultimately explained as the absence or incompleteness of good.’ In morality 
various virtues developed corresponding to these attitudes and the essential 
problem of justice is raised (first by Theognis)*: why do moderation 
(sophrosyne) and pride (hybris) both meet the same fate. 


The heart of the work is in the chapters on tragedy, Plato, and Aristotle. 
All the extant plays are considered. Aeschylus, though essentially attempting 
to justify God’s ways to man, nevertheless shows free-will and a consider- 
ation of motive. The jealousy of the gods (as in Herodotus) is refined by 
Pindar and Aeschylus and connected with human Aybris and nemesis 
(retribution). Sophocles assumes the ultimate justification of the divine 
order and concentrates his attention on human character.® He thus justifies 
man to man. Euripides, baffling because baffled, primarily a rhetorician, 
orator, and intellectual, often moves on a completely human plane — at 
least until the last moment in the deus ex machina. The role of chance, 
or human fortune, becomes greater, the human element is even more stressed, 
and there is less fatalism. 


3. The extreme inconsistency throughout the book in the use of Greek and 
Roman type for words, abbreviations, and the titles of works, is very annoying. 

4. The first great analysis of the will the author finds in the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle (Bk. III). The term proairesis, refers basically to the intellectual 
process of choice, but emotive factors are also connoted. It may be asked whether 
physical “‘chance’’ (the arbitrary swerve of atoms) in the Epicurean system really 
saved free-will (334). The author remarks that discussions of the problem of free- 
will after Boethius belong to Christian theology and “cannot be here pursued.” Yet 
he discusses Grotius and Milton. 


5. The word moira (fate), according to Greene, is not found in Aristotle 
except in virtual quotations. Also the idea of cause (without moral connotation) 
first meets us not in Aristotle but in the Hippocratean corpus. 

6. Tyche occurs first in Archilochus. 


7. The first distinct statement of the problem of the origin of evil seems to 
be in Plato’s Republic. 


8. Theognis was also the first to protest against the punishment of the inno- 
cent children of the wicked. 


9. Theognis treats of several virtues and Simonides by his general interest 
in virtue, was a forerunner of the Sophists, who in turn had a profound influence 


upon the dramatists. Sophocles also profited by the newer studies on human nature 
of the medical writers and Thucydides. 
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By the preceding summary of the author's views in the first half of 
the work, it will be seen already that in speaking of Greek thought the 
author has reference to works of literature and philosophy. Of religion, 
morality and law he says relatively little. Thus, in the concept of good, the 
content is lacking. Precisely what acts did the Greeks regard as good? 
A more systematical treatment of these matters would have prepared the 
way for, and helped to answer, the moral questions raised in tragedy, 
such as: patria potestas (110 and n. 38), murder of husband vs. murder 
of parent (134-5) and the double-standard (Euripides’ Medea). With 
regard to Oedipus (159), Professor Greene might better have advised 
him to avoid killing avy men, and marrying any older woman. May not 
the whole play be Sophocles’ way of saying, contrary to the usual tone 
of earlier society, that murder in general is bad. Nor should it be implied 
(170) that this provocation to murder was sufficient. He is guilty of exces- 
sive anger, disproportionate to the cause. Hamartia is usually defined as 
a mistake in judgment rather than a moral flaw (93),?° but is this true 
of Oedipus (95)? Oedipus himself should be called an ennobled, rather 
than a noble character (158).1! The story itself, like the tragedy of Heracles 
(153) is just as much a tragedy of character (155) as any other, but 
“character” has operated before the play begins. 


The first definite statement of the moral decline of man is ascribed 
to Solon. To the theory of cosmic degeneration (as in Hesiod), the author 
gives no serious treatment, although the tradition of the existence of a | 
golden age is maintained by many anthropologists. This is but one of the 
many instances of cases where a closer study of the Orient and its influence 
on Greek thought would have been very profitable. The same is true of 
the sketchy treatment of the pre-Socratics (224-228). This tends to give 
the general impression that the Greeks were entirely original, whereas 
especially in the early period relationships with the Orient are considered 
by many as having been well established +2 


The chapters on Plato and Aristotle are good, but more detailed con- 
cerning their general systems (particularly the metaphysics) than would be 
necessary in a work of this nature. The concluding chapter, especially in 
its fine treatment of Plotinus, brings us to Christianity. There are many 
illuminating references to Christianity ** in the earlier portions also, parti- 
cularly to the Incarnation and the ways in which it was anticipated philo- 
sophically. The treatment of Augustine is disappointing. The author feels 
that predestination is implicit in his thought in such a way that it prepares 
for Jansen and Calvin and robs man of moral responsibility! 


10. But see p. 116. 

11. Similarly the comparison between Euripides’ Heracles and Steinbeck’s Of 
Mice and Men is essentially unfair (186, n. 60). He is not a moron. 

12. The sixth edition of Zeller is mentioned in the notes (though not in the 
bibliography), but the Italian translation of Mandolfo, rich in bibliography in this 
respect, is not cited. 

13. References to the Old Testament also are frequent; e.g.: pp. 39, 42, 74, 
n. 143. The usual comparison of Prometheus (121) to Adam is lacking. 
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Professor Greene has written an excellent book which will demand 
the serious study of all scholars in the field, and will well repay the atten- 
tion of a more general audience. 


WILLIAM RICHARD TONGUE 
College of the Holy Cross 


Worcester, Mass. 


Psychologia. By Gerard Esser, S.V.D. Revised and enlarged ed. (Techny, 
Ill.: Mission Press, 1945. Pp. xvi+449. $3.00.) 


Father Esser published the first edition of his psychology in 1931. 
This present 1945 edition is practically a new book. Hardly a sentence of 
the 1931 edition has been left in its original form. The general plan re- 
mains the same, but the entire text has been recast and greatly enlarged. 
Many more facts and systems of thought have been embodied in the 
book, with numerous quotations from modern sources. The scientific por- 
tions have been amplified considerably and brought up-to-date. The second 
edition is thus a great improvement over the first. 

The author follows the general line of thought traditionally found in 
Scholastic textbooks on psychology. He is very fair in his treatment of 
controversial problems, even when he definitely favors one side. As an 
instance, one might mention his discussion in the present edition of the 


problem of the evolutionary origin of the human body, as compared to 
that in the first edition. 


The arrangement of material is sometimes at fault. For example, the 


14. The following should be noted: 


Incomplete documentation of the Prometheus trilogy (117-119) and of 
Stesichorus (201) 


Incomplete references: 56 n. 43, 109 n. 33, 120 n. 83, 176 n. 16. 
Misprints: 16.11: “‘folllowed” for followed” 


18.28: delete the period 

37 n.15: for “;” read “and” 

44.27: “épdav for *épdav 

44.28 “épdovre for ‘“épdovri 

55.10: “he” for “she” 

55.21: “one of” for ‘“‘one of the” 

68 n.105.5: close parenthesis 

97 n.31.3: “Aprrdfevos for "Apuordlevos 
98.39: “at times” repeated 

118 n.73.4: “change” for “charge” 

142.4: comma after “suffering” 

155 0.76: rouide for rowide 

168.3: for “Antigone... brother)” read “Antigone)... brother” 
241.1: “wrappings” for “rappings” 

267.28: “discussion” for “dissention”’ 

298 ad fin.: “from evil” for “of evil” 

324 0.57.7: “emmvoig for émrvoia 
349.21: “according” for “according to” 
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author discusses the truth-value, essence, and intentional entity of external 
sensation (pp. 38-70) immediately after his exposition of the external 
senses and their functions. Yet much of the discussion refers rather to 
“perception” than to “sensation” strictly as such; and at times items per- 
taining to the internal senses are brought into the argument, although 
the student presumably is still unacquainted with the internal senses and 
their functions. There is such a close connection between external and 
internal sensation and perception, that the entire question should have been 
delayed until all the facts of sensory life, both external and internal, had 
been explained and discussed. Similarly, in the section devoted to the 
internal senses, sensory consciousness is given first place (p. 76ff.) and 
treated as if it were a distinct internal sense. Consciousness, however, is a 
phenomenon which accompanies all sense activity, whether internal or 
external. Every sense is a medium of “knowledge” in some form or other, 
and we cannot “know” anything without becoming aware or “conscious” 
of it. The author himself admits this (p. 76-77). He should, therefore, 
have waited with the discussion of sensory consciousness until all the facts 
of sensitivity, both external and internal, had been brought to the knowledge 
of the student. As it is, too many factual items are introduced here (e.g., 
imagination, memory, Ego, etc.) which belong to later sections. This must 
be confusing to the student. 

The Latin is fluent and relatively clear. To study a difficult subject 
through the medium of a foreign language, naturally places a double 
burden on the seminarian. Hence, a clear Latin text is a boon. Since, how- 
ever, the student will always discuss philosophical problems in the vernacular, 
it would have been both advantageous and advisable if the author had 


made more extensive use of the English equivalents of technical terms by 
including them parenthetically in the text. All in all, however, Father 
Esser’s work is an excellent textbook for our seminaries. It is complete, it is 
thorough, it is scholarly. 


C. N. Birtte, O.F.M. Cap. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Personal Mental Hygiene. By Dom Verner Moore, M.D. (New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1944. Pp. 331.) 


Within this quarter of a century attempts have been made to sift the 
chaff from the wheat of psychoanalysis. Further efforts have been directed 
to a synthesis of the results with traditional Catholic learning. Among 
the scholars engaged in these processes is Dm Moore, whose latest book, 
reflecting his interest in both these endeavors, is another of the fruits of 
his long and successful contact with the theories and practices of psychology 
and psychiatry. 

This book follows Dr. Moore’s well-known volume on The Nature 
and Treatment of Mental Disorders. A large portion of its matter is the 
amplification and logical development of much that was established in his 
previous work. Its new content is formed for the most part by the synthesis 
of Christian asceticism with sound principles of mental hygiene. 

While this volume may well serve as a textbook, it was primarily in- 
tended for individual reading. Its conversational style makes it a book 
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both easy and pleasant to peruse. It takes the reader into the inner recesses 
of the mind and shows him the motivating factors of human conduct. 
It points out to him the principles and ideals which must regulate human 
life if man is to be successful, healthy and happy. Excellent illustrations 
of these facts are given by citations of clinical cases and the lives of various 
historical and literary personalities. 

Among its chapters there are some which have more than a personal- 
hygiene value. Spiritual directors will find material especially helpful to 
them in Chapter IV which discusses anxiety and scrupulosity. Chapters X 
to XV, which treat of mental hygiene in the home, will be of particular 
interest and value to parents. For those teaching in the grades, Chapter XVI, 
which treats of the application of mental hygiene in the school, will be 
useful. The student ff English literature will find interesting psychological 
studies of the poets — D. G. Rossetti, Swinburne, Shelley and Kilmer 
in the final chapters. 

To those cognizant of the defects and inherent limitations of modern 
psychiatry, Dr. Moore’s work will be welcomed for more than its personal 
value. Day by day, more and more people are seeking the aid of psy- 
chiatrists. And it is a sad fact that among those who are acting as the 
guides of human beings in their conflicts and perplexities, few are found 
who realize the therapeutic value of intellectual and religious matters, 
or who employ them in their therapeutic procedures. It is to remedy this 
defect of modern psychiatry and psychiatrists that Dr. Moore composed 
his volume. 

Personal Mental Hygiene is a definite contribution to the Catholic 
book-shelf. To accomplish its full purpose it must reach the hands of teach- 


ing and practicing psychiatrists. Personal Mental Hygiene, — with 
Dr. Moore's earlier work, The Nature and Treatment of Mental Disorders, 
answers a need long felt by many Catholics in their own work and in their 
discussions with non-Catholic psychiatrists. 


BRIAN LuHotTA, O.F.M. 
Holy Name College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Catholic Art and Culture. By E. I. Watkin. (New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1945. Pp. 226. $4.50.) 


In this illuminating study, Mr. Watkin delineates the character and 
the history of “Catholic religion-culture” and its expression in art. Ac- 
cording to him, this culture forms a cycle whose early stages coincide with 
the decline of Antiquity and the death of old paganism; it reaches its 
summary summit in the Gothic period and its rich autumnal stage in the 
Baroque era; with modern times winter sets in: Catholic religion-culture 
dies away in a more and more barbarized world of crude and irreligious 
materialism. Yet, the first buds of a new Catholic religion-culture are 
already ascertainable, forecasting new spring. The coming culture will 
harmonize the horizontal movement of secular humanism with the vertical 
movement towards God and the depths of the human soul in a more 

rfect manner than was ever achieved before. Contemplative Christendom 
ed by mystics will dominate this future development. 
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The historical philosophy of the author is influenced by Spengler’s 
idea of cultures as organisms subject to birth, rise, decline, and death. 
By combining with this view the older theories of steady and spiral cultural 
progress achieved in the Hegelian way of dialectical evolution, he arrives 
at a brighter and more optimistic outlook than the author of The De- 
cline of the West. He deviates also in other respects. He does not care 
for the Spenglerian fate, and his approach to history is pragmatic. Cultures 
are not based on blood and soil but on religions. Every former culture 
was a religion-culture and so is ours. Catholic religion-culture arose within 
the old Hellenistic-Roman-Oriental world and survived it; it was passed 
over to the then young peoples of Europe as the basic and creative force 
of their cultural development; mass-civilization put an end to it when 
it turned to one-sided secularism, thus disrupting the necessary harmony 
between the horizontal and the vertical movement. The author's vision 
of the future is similar to Spengler’s “second religiosity” with its mystical 
leanings and its longing for quiet, meditative, spiritual life. Mr. Watkin, 
however, does not look at this attitude as a characteristic phenomenon of 
tired and exhausted cultures, but conceives it as the final result of former 
dialectical development and the opening phase of new cultural evolution, 
the dawn of the coming kingdom of the Holy Spirit. 

In spite of these differences there is an intrinsic similarity between 
Mr. Watkin’s conception of Catholic religion-culture and Spengler’s Faus- 
tian or Germanic culture. Both are of dynamic character, ruled by the 
aspirations of an emotional and will-dominated soul. Both authors are 
deeply rooted in the Romanticism of the nineteenth century although 
Mr. Watkin does not agree with the pantheistic attitude of these prede- 
cessors. Like them he believes in dynamic religiosity. He emphasizes the 
réle of irrational mysticism as represented in medieval times by men like 
Joachim de Floris, or, in the times of counter-Reformation, by the great 
Spanish mystics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Among artists, 
Mr. Watkin prefers those who reach beyond the barriers of classic equili- 
brium and harmony; in Italy, the impetuous art of Michelangelo seems 
to him more Catholic than the harmonious art of Raphael. Michelangelo 
excepted, Renaissance artists and the Renaissance itself are regarded rather 
cooly. The Renaissance is the time of the disintegration of the medieval 
order and, within the cultural cycle, merely late summer, a sequel of Gothic 
times and Gothic splendor. In this, the author joins Schmarsow, Neumann, 
Burdach, and again Spengler. 

Mr. Watkin concentrates his affection upon the emotional and dynamic 
qualities of the art of the Gothic and Baroque periods as they appear, 
particularly, in Northern art. The striving element in Northern Gothicism, 
conceived by the Romanticists and their modern successors as Germanic, 
appeals to him as particularly Catholic. He accepts the rather questionable 
theory of the revival of this spirit as an essential of Baroque culture and 
Baroque art, which has been developed by Worringer, Schubart, Scheffler, 
et alii. The examples he uses in order to prove this point are mainly chosen 
from German art, where the Gothic tradition showed a remarkable tenacity 
and outlived the Renaissance. 

We should consider, however, that Baroque writers and artists were 
not aware of any relation to Gothicism and rejected Gothic art in spite 
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of all emotional affinities. Continuing the tradition of the Renaissance, 
the Baroque writers used the term “Gothic” synonymously with barbarous. 
Poets like Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, philosophers like the great Scho- 
lastics who introduced Aristotelianism into European thinking, and artists 
like Giotto, were not included in this condemnation: they were not con- 
sidered Gothic, but ranked among the founders of modern times. Italy had 
never fully accepted Northern Gothicism, and France, where Gothic art 
had reached its most sublime heights, had turned away from it to the 
renaissance of classic harmony earlier and with more determination than 
the Germanic nations of Europe. Up to this day, the spirit which Baroque 
rejected in the form of Gothicism, remained repugnant to the Latin world, 
as the example of Santayana shows, who calls the world dominated by it 
“morose and barbarous at its inmost core.” 

In his reasoning, Mr. Watkin makes wide use of analogies. Such pro- 
ceeding is not unscientific in itself and particularly its heuristic value can 
hardly be underestimated; but it harbors the danger of linking objects 
and thoughts on the basis of subjective and sentimental associations and 
symbolic interpretations without the establishment of logical relations. 
Mr. Watkin has not always succeeded in eluding this temptation. Thus, 
the value of his book seems less based on a strictly scientific approach to 
its matter, than on the broad humanity and great erudition of the author 
and his ardent belief in higher cultural values. Even where we may hesitate 
to accept fully his conclusions, his ideas stimulate reflection. By the power 
of his intuitional vision, Mr. Watkin succeeds in integrating the almost 
unbounded mass of facts into a unity, the unity of Catholic religion-culture. 
In this way, he wins a point from which light is thrown on many contro- 
versial facts in the history of the Western-European mind. Sincerity and 
warmth of feeling characterize his representation. Thus, Mr. Watkin’s book, 
which demonstrate also a comprehensive knowledge of the pertinent litera- 
ture, guides the reader with insight through the involved problems of the 
cultural development brought about in Western-Europe under the dom- 
inating influence of Catholic thought and the Catholic view of the world. 


Harry B. GUTMAN 
New York City. 


Escritos Completos de San Francisco de Asis y Biografias de su Epoca. 
Edited by Juan R. de Legisima, O.F.M., and Lino Gomez Canedo, 
O.F.M. (Madrid: Editorial Catolica, $.A., Biblioteca de Autores Cris- 
tianos, 1945. Pp. xliii+871.) 


In the midst of the abundance of books in Spain’s present-day market, 
one may wonder why the writings of the Poverello of Assisi should be 
selected for publication in Spanish. Undoubtedly the case deserves our 
comment and our consideration. Very soon after the tragic Spanish civil 
war the leaders of Spanish Catholic Action realized the need of providing 
a sound and adequate reading material for the educated Catholic people 
who lacked the necessary classical as well as modern literature of a formative 
nature. The Spanish Catholic reading public had in many instances been 
forced to import their books from pin B without having first been instructed 
in how to use the proper bibliography to make the selection adequate. 
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There was no well classified and organic library possessing the in- 
dispensable works which deal with the main sciences of the spirit. That 
might have accounted for the unsatisfactory education of one section of 
the people, and for the poor and out-of-date formation in others. 

To meet this urgent need a Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos (Library 
of Christian Authors) was founded under the auspices and direction of the 
Pontifical University of Salamanca. His Excellency Fr. Francisco Barbado, 
O.P., Bishop of Salamanca and Chancellor of the same University was 
named president, and a board of prominent Spanish Catholic scholars was 
appointed to give assistance in the editing and selecting of books published 
in this series. The program outlined by the Editors of the Béblioteca of 
Christian Authors covers the following fields: Theology, Spiritual Life, 
Philosophy, History, literary and critical, Canon Law and Hagiography. 

Two years ago the Byblioteca published its first volume: it was the 
Holy Bible. The Very Rev. Alberto Colunga, O.P., Dean of the Faculty 
of Sacred Scripture in the University of Salamanca, had made, with the 
help and ondanin of other prominent scholars, a direct translation of 
the Bible into Spanish from the Greek and Hebrew texts. The translation 
had the special merit of being the first one ever made into Spanish directly 
from the Hebrew and the Greek. Critics were unanimous in stating that 
the work was sound and scholarly. 

So far the Biblioteca has brought out four volumes: The Holy Bible, 
Suma Poética by José Maria Peman and M. Herrero Garcia, the Obras 
Completas Castellanas of Fray Luis de Leén by Félix Garcia, O.S.A., and 
Escritos Completos of St. Francis of Assisi by Juan R. de Legisima, O.F.M., 
and Lino Gémez Canedo, O.F.M., both well known in the field of Fran- 
ciscan studies. 

With the publication of these volumes two important facts are estab- 
lished: the serious scholarship of the editors, and the high and wise scope 
of their vision in presenting such books. Fourteen other volumes are an- 
nounced for publication in the near future. The author of this note found 
the critical edition of the works of St. Bonaventure very much advanced 
when he left the Iberian Peninsula some months ago. Frs. Leén- Amorés, 
Bernardo Aperribay, and Miguel Oromi, well-known in the field of Fran- 
ciscan Mediaeval Studies had been entrusted with the edition. The titles 
of other volumes and the specialists that are taking part in the editing of 
the same give us no obscure indication of the great service the Biblioteca of 
Christian Authors is rendering to the Catholic Hispanic world. May Heaven 
grant peace to those people so that they may carry out their laudable task! 

Frs. Legisima and Gémez Canedo open this volume with a very fine 
and complete introduction in which the influence that Franciscan ideals 
and the Franciscan philosophy of life have had in the souls of generations 
since the time of St. Francis is pointed out. Moreover, it shows how 
Franciscan spirituality as found in the writings of the Poverello, the “Little 
Flowers,” Biographies of St. Francis by Celano and St. Bonaventure, The 
Legend of the Three Companions and the Mirror of Perfection, has the 
message the present world needs to obtain a lasting Christian peace in 
harmony with the dictates of Western Civilization. 

This desire of spreading the Franciscan philosophy of life has prompted 
the Editors of this volume to insert the “Little Flowers,” since — they 
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assert — they have besides their symbolical and legendary value an historical 
one worthy of consideration. For those who are anxious to know and have 
a serious interpretation of Franciscanism a very useful note containing 
the main works on St. Francis and Franciscan life appears in pages xxiii 
and xxiv of the Introduction. 

The authors have also made the book more useful by the insertion 
of an “Index of Names and Subject Matter.” Numerous illustrations repro- 
ducing paintings of the more famous Franciscan artists and a map of 
Franciscan Italy add greatly to the usefulness and value of the volume. 

We wish to express our sincere congratulations to the Biblioteca for 
their fine edition of the writings of our Seraphic Father. Frs. Legisima and 
Gémez Canedo deserve the compliments of all lovers of St. Francis. This 
book adds prestige to their glorious and brilliant careers. 


RoDERICK A. MOLINA, O.F.M. 


Academy of American Franciscan History, 
Washington, D.C. 


Father Theobald Mathew: Apostle of Temperance. By the Rev. Patrick 
Rogers, M.A., D. Litt. (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1945. 
Pp. 166. $2.50.) 


Here truly is a definitive biography of the Apostle of Temperance. 
Dr. Rogers with all the diligence and training of the skilled historian has 
limned the figure of Fr. Mathew so artistically that one sees the great 
Capuchin live again in the pages of the book. The few illustrations (photo- 


gtaphs of a painting of Fr. Mathew, the Friary in Cork, Holy Trinity 
Church in Cork, etc.) all serve to fix the picture of the man and his sur- 
roundings upon the eye and so upon the mind. 

Dr. Rogers begins with the early years of Theobald Mathew in the 
immense mansion of Thomastown. He sketches in the ancestors of the 
friar to show how many of the good qualities and even the apparent weak- 
nesses of character were part of a family strain. The story of the boy’s 
vocation to the priesthood is told, his schooling, his leaving of Maynooth, 
his joining the Capuchins. The trials of his early priestly years are set 
against the background of the Penal Laws and the subsequent dissatisfaction 
of Irish Bishops and secular clergy with the continuance of the plenary 
faculties given the friars in Penal days. 

A misunderstanding arising from the restrictions put on the friars 
in the see of Ossory sent Fr. Mathew from Kilkenny to Cork. Here for 
twenty-four years he threw himself into work among the poor. He attained 
a great reputation as a confessor and a popular preacher. 

In his work among the people he saw the evils of drink. Many times 
he had been approached to join the crusade for temperance. In 1838 with 
the words “Here goes in the name of God,” he began the apostolate that 
was to take him all over Ireland, Scotland, England, to twenty-five states 
in America, an apostolate that was to close only with his death. 

The lights and shadows of that apostolic life are portrayed with photo- 
graphic sharpness by Dr. Rogers. We see Fr. Mathew giving lectures, 
administering the pledge, hurrying, ever hurrying to new fields to sow the 
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good seed. Crowds, crowds, 6,000, 10,000, 30,000, listening to the words 
of Fr. Mathew, waiting to take the pledge from him. A tangible proof 
of the success of the crusade lies in the decrease of revenue from Irish 
spirit duties — £1,434,573 in 1839; £852,418, in 1844. One might go on, 
as Dr. Rogers does, listing the eulogies bestowed on Fr. Mathew c his 
contemporaries, as further proof of his success. But the figures above 
speak in a language all conclusive. 

The biography continues with Fr. Mathew’s work in the years of 
the Great Famine in Ireland. Chapter IX deals with his visit to the United 
States, a real contribution to the history of the Church in America. The 
closing days of his life are poignantly drawn in a chapter headed “Nunc 
Dimittis.” 

One puts the book down with the feeling that here was a man wholly 
human, wholly Franciscan, wholly Christlike. His greatness and his weak- 
ness (witness his financial difficulties, his surprise at poverty in the United 
States!) are in the book for all to read. It is a portrait of a man that Dr. 
Rogers has given us, but of a man who could give his all: “Here goes in 
the name of God.” 

The book has an excellent introduction by the Right Reverend David 
Mathew, the most distinguished living. representative of the Mathew family, 
and a thought-provoking, laudatory foreword by the Very Reverend Father 
James, Provincial of the Irish Capuchin province. The thorough work of 
Dr. Rogers is further apparent in his Bibliography (Pp. 153 to 158) and 
his Index (Pp. 159 to 166). 


ARNOLD YANKER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Fidelis Seminary, 


Hertizan, Pa. 


Historia y Empresas Apostolicos del Siervo de Dios P. Esteban de Adoain 
por el Revdo P. Gumersindo de Estella, O.F.M. Cap. (Pamplona: 
Editorial Aramburu, 1944. Pp. 510.) 


As a young man, Father Stephen was called “dumb,” yet his voice, 
like that of the Apostles, was to reach to the ends of the earth. The greater 
part of his active life was spent as a weg | in Latin America. Venezuela, 


Cuba, Guatemala and El Salvador were the fields of apostolic labor of this 
missionary. In reading the life of this indefatigable missionary, one seems 
to follow the footsteps of another Saint Paul; the same apostolic fatigues, 
anxieties, persecutions and successful preaching of the Word of God. 

In all his missions he carried the banner of the Divina Pastora un- 
furled; and in 1870 he succeeded in having her proclaimed the principal 
patron of the Capuchins in Central America. Throughout the book the 
heroic virtues of Father Stephen are brought to light. The author not only 
speaks of the external activity of the missionary, but stresses his religious 
fervor, both as subject and superior, and his priestly zeal. 

At a time of great internal crisis the government of El Salvador turned 
to him for aid as the only one who could ward off civil strife. This he did 
with great success. The student of Spanish and Latin American civil and 
ecclesiastical history will find many interesting sidelights on the turbulent 
events of the last century. 
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The flora and fauna of Venezuela are described in some detail by 
Father Stephen himself. 

After the Servant of God was finally expelled from Guatemala, he 
spent a brief period in Milwaukee as a member of the Capuchin community 
there. His last years were devoted to the restoration of the Capuchin Order 
in Spain, which was the crowning glory of his life. 

The life of Father Stephen is well documented; the footnotes, brief 
and to the point, do not detract from the readableness of the history. At 
times there is a certain sameness in the narration which is due to the con- 
tinuously prodigious activity of the missionary, nevertheless one is irresistibly 
carried on to the end. It is thrilling. 

The author of the book who is the vice-postulator of the cause of 
beatification of the Servant of God, writes in a very fluent and pleasing 
Spanish. He has produced a work worthy of the purpose for which it is 
intended — the preparation of the cause of beatification. 

This great but relatively unknown /umen in our great Franciscan galaxy 
deserves to be more widely known. The book should be on the shelves of 
every mission library. Upon finishing it the impression remains that here 
is a missionary’s missionary. 

KEVIN SMYTH, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Anthony's Friary, 
Marathon, Wis. 
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THE MACMILLAN CoMPANyY, NEw York, N.Y 
St. Athanasius, The Incarnation of ‘the Word of God, transl. by a Religious of 
the C.S.M.V. S.Th. (96pp.; $1.50). 
B. HERDER Book Co., St. Louls: 
. ied and His Work, transl. by Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P. (xiv+-487; 
5.00 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PREss, N.Y.: 
German Education and Re-Education, by Lewis M. Ternan (147pp.; $2.00). 
LIBRAIRIE SAINT-FRANCOIS, MONTREAL: 
Québec et lEglise aux Etats-Unis, by Laval Laurent, O.F.M. (xxxv-+-258pp.). 
UNIVERSITY OF LAVAL, QUEBEC, CANADA: 
L’Enseignement Secondaire au Canada, Tables générales des XXVI premiéres 
années, (207pp.; $1.00). 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIs.: 
The Mystical Body of Christ, by Friedrich Jurgensmeier, D.D. (309pp.; $3.00); 
The Priest of the Fathers, by Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. (171pp.; $2.50). 
Eprrions Pax ET BoNUM, MONTREAL 
Culture de la Liberté au foyer et ta Vécole, by Alcantara Dion, O.F.M. (32pp.). 
LOGMANS, GREEN AND Co., NEw York, N.Y 
A Newman Treasury, by Charles Frederick Harrold (xii+404pp.; $4.00); 
John Henry Newman, by same author (xi+-472pp.; $3.50). 
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New DmEctTions Press, NoRFOLK, CONNECTICUT: 


ogy from the Note-Books of Gerald Manley Hopkins, ed. by T. Weiss 
32pp 


THe Devin-Apair Company, NEw York, N.Y.: 
Eastern Catholic Worship, by Donald Attwater (xvii+224pp.; $2.50). 


THE NEWMAN Book SHoP, WESTMINSTER, MD.: 
The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lallemont, by Alan G. McDougall 
(xvi+304pp.; $3.00). The Third Day, by Arnold Lunn (xlii++-177pp.; $2.75); 
The Practice ‘of the Presence of God, by Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection, 
transl. by Sister Mary David, SS.ND. (127pp.; $2.25). 


FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS, ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE, 
Sr. BONAVENTURE, N.Y.: 
The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris Contin- 
gentibus of William Ockham, edited with a Study on the Mediaeval Problem of 
@ Three-valued Logic, by Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. (xiii+139pp.; $2.00). 
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De Divinitate Christi Juxta S. Paulum (Rom. 9, 5), by Hyacinthus M. Faccio, 
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Institute, a scholarly edition of Ockham’s treatise... 

The Catholic World 
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understanding and scholarly prudence are the virtues of the good editor; they 
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Vernon J. Bourke in The Modern Schoolman 
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CONTINGENTIBUS 
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WILLIAM OCKHAM 
edited 
With a study on the Mediaeval problem 
of three-valued logic by 
Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. 

This authentic treatise of Ockham throws light on the origin of 
the so-called Thomistic opinion in regard to God’s knowledge of 
future contingent facts. A careful analysis of the logic of this tract 
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Further text editions from Ockham and other scholastics of the 
fourteenth century illustrate the discussion. 
$2.00 To subscribers to Franciscan Studies $1.50 
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